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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses. 


Fig. 1.—Hovsr Dress. This dress and tunic 
are made of purple Irish poplin, trimmed with 
flounces of the material set on with bands of vel- 
vet of a darker shade. Purple crépe de Chine 
and lace fichu. Swiss muslin and lace chemi- 
sette and under-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt FRoM 
6 1o 8 Years oLp. Skirt of 


waist, over the shoulder, and across the back. 
The skirt is draped in the back by one tape 
twelve inches long tacked on the belt, and at the 
hole in the middle of the back breadth. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for the seams on the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a quarter of 
an inch for all other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 9 yards. 





blue and white Scotch plaid. 
Blue cashmere over dress, trim- 
med with black silk cord. 

Fig.3.—Hovsr Dress. Skirt 
and polonaise of brown cash- 
mere, embroidered with brown 
silk cord and trimmed with 
brown silk fringe. The revers 
of the polonaise are faced with 
brown velvet. Tucked Swiss 
muslin chemisette and under- 
sleeves. 

Fig. 4. — Princesse Poto- 
NAIse WALKING Suit (witH 
Cor Paper Parrern). ‘This 
pretty suit, which is one of the 
most popular styles of the sea- 
son, is copied from an elegant 
imported model. In the orig- 
inal the skirt is of bronze faille, 
trimmed with a pleated flounce 
of the material. The polonaise, 
which is closely fitted to the 
figure with only one dart, and 
is furnished with a pretty jockey 
basque in the back, is of cash- 
mere of a lighter shade of bronze 
than the skirt, and is trimmed 
with bias folds and bows of faille 
of the darker shade. Swiss 
muslin collar and under-sleeves. 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT’ PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Tuts suit comprises two arti- 
cles—princesse polonaise with 
basque back, and walking skirt. 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE.— 
This garment is in seven pieces 
—front, front gore, side form, 
back, sleeve, side gore, and full 
breadth for the skirt part of the 
back, ‘The pieces are notched 
to prevent mistakes. The per- 
forations show where to baste 
the seams on the shoulders and 
under the arms, to take up the 
cross basque seam at the waist 
line, to sew on the trimming, 
to tagk the tape in the middle 
of the back breadth, to lay the 
pleats on the side, and the size 
and shape of the under part of 
the sleeve. The front is adjust- 
ed by one long dart, extending 
from the armhole to the bottom 
of the skirt, while the back is 
neatly fitted by side forms and 
& seam in the middle. ‘The 
skirt and waist of the polonaise 
are Cut separately in the back— 
the latter being in basque form, 
while the former is joined with 
Pleats to a belt, which is tacked 
at the seams under the arms. 
Each side back gore of the skirt 
part is joined to the front, and 
laid in four side pleats turning 
upward, one pleat overlapping 
the other, according to the per- 
forations. The extra fullness 
at the side back seams of the 
basque, below the waist line, is 
aid in a box-pleat at the under 
side. The front is closed from 
the neck down to twelve inches below the waist 
2 six buttons and sutton-holes, ornamented 
ren a The half-flowing sleeves are sewed 
pth ay armholes plain, and left open on the 
i seam about eight inches from the bot- 
ae The polonaise is trimmed with three bias 
width of gros grain silk two and four inches in 
of tha? this trimming is continued up each side 

@-front, following the line of holes on the 
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(Cut Paper Patterns of Fig, 4, Princesse Polonaise pag 
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ed ruffle twelve inches deep, headed by a ruffle 
four inches wide, cut on the bias. Both edges 
are bound with the material, and laid in double 
box-pleats, spaced three inches apart. A tiny 
fold is sewed through the middle of the ruffle to 
conceal the stitches. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Extra for rutiles, 34g yards; 
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Fig. 2.—Dousie Tatma, Arron FRONT, AND 
Lone WaLkine Skirt (with Cut Paver Pat- 
TERN). ‘This elegant Paris dress is one of the 
favorite styles of the season, and may be copied 
in any material. In the original the skirt is of 
black faille, plain in the back, and with passe- 
menterie encircling the sweep of the apron front. 
The apron front is also of black faille, richly 
trimmed with passementerie and 
black silk fringe, and finished in 
the back by two scarfs, one of 
which hangs plain, while the oth- 
er is trimmed with spiral folds so 
as to form a sort of long jabot. 
The back breadths of the skirt 
may be flounced instead, and the 
apron front finished with a bow 
instead of the scarfs. The hand- 
some double talma is of black 
cashmere, trimmed with passe- 
menterie and fringe. Black 
velvet bonnet, trimmed with rib- 
bon, lace, and bright flowers. 








DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises three gar- 
ments— double talma, apron 
front with scarfs, and long four- 
gored walking skirt. 

Dovuste Tatma.—This pat- 
tern is in two pieces—half of 
upper cape and half of under 
cape. ‘The perforations on the 
shoulders show where to take 
up the darts to fit the neck. 
Ht ‘The notches at the top and bot- 

| tom show where to turn back 
nat inmiuni| ©=for the hems in front. Cut the 
LE eT) two capes with the shortest 
pen” straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams in 
the back. ‘The garment is neat- 
ly fitted by a dart on each shoul- 
der, and the middle of the back 
is rounded about six inches. 
Baste the darts according to the 
perforations. Try on wrong side 
out; if alteration is needed, take 
up more or less in the dart seams. 
Sew the neck of the upper cape 
over the neck of the under cape, 
and finish with a cord. Close 
the front of the under cape with 
buttons and button-holes, 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, 3 yards, 

AprON FRONT WITH SCARFS. 
—This pattern is in three pieces 
—half of front, side gore, and 
scarf. (Cut the front with the 
longest straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid a 
seam. Cut two pieces of the 
pattern given for the side gore, _ 
and one for the scarfs. The 
pattern has a deep apron front, 
and two broad side gores, which 
extend around over the deep 
scarfs at the back. Four deep 
side pleats turning upward are 
laid in the back edge of the side 
gore, forming a full puffed pan- 
ier at the back. ‘The scarf is 
laid in one deep pleat at the 
top, and joined in with the belt, 
Pleat the top of the skirt ac- 
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LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL DRESSES. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror GirL FROM 
_6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Silk for trimming, 2 yards. 

Warkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—half of front gore, two side gores, and 
half of back breadth. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each like the pattern given for the side gore, and 
put them together by the notches. The skirt is 
trimmed on the bottom with a double box-pleat- 


Fig. 3.—Houss 





Dress. 


Ladies’ Fall and Winter Suits. 
See illustration on page 672. 


Fig. 1.—Watxine Suir. Réséda green cash- 
mere skirt, trimmed with puffings and scallops 
of black faille. Polonaise of réséda green cash- 
mere, open in front, and trimmed with black silk 
passementerie and fringe. Black felt hat, with 
faille ribbon and feathers. 


Fig. 4.—Princesse Potonaise WALKING 
Surr (wir Cur Parer PatreRn). 

ng Suit, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, 

Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 





cording to the notches, and 
sew to the belt. One scarf 
hangs straight, the other is laid 
in spiral folds. The perforg- 
tions show how to make the 
folds. 

. Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, 314 yards, 

Lone Four-GorED WALKING Sxirt.—This 
walking skirt is rather long, and trails three or 
four inches. ‘The, pattern is in three pieces— 
half of front gore, side gore, and full back 
breadth. Cut the front and back with the lon- 
gest straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given for the side gore, and put the skirt to- 
gether by the notches. ‘The side gores are laid 
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in small side pléats. ‘The full breadth is gath- 
ered and sewed to the belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 

Fig. 3.—Watkrne Suir. Black gros grain 
skirt, trimmed with kilt pleating and: a tablier 
of embroidery and fringe, with long panier over- 
skirt to correspond. Black camel’s-hair princesse 
polonaise, richly embroidered with black silk, and 
trimmed with fringe and passementerie. Black 
velvet hat, with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Dotman Wacxine Sort (wits Cor 
Paper Patrern). This stylish Parisian suit 
gives the most graceful variety of the new and 
popular Dolman—the novel wrapping of the 
season. ‘This garment may. be made of any ma- 
terial. The original is of black velvet, richly 
trimmed with black silk fringe and passementerie 
ornaments and swinging cords. It can be worn 
loose, or be more closely adjusted by a belt, which 
is set underneath. ‘The long and stylish over- 
skirt and six-gored walking skirt are both of 
bronze gros grain, trimmed with gros: grain 
bands, passementerie, braiding, and fringe. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts suit comprises three garments— Dolman, 
long over-skirt, and six-gored walking skirt. 

Dotman.—This pattern is in three pieces— 
front, back, and sleeve. ‘The parts are notched 
to prevent mistakes in putting together. The 
perforations show where to baste the seams on 
the shoulders and under the arms, and where to 
place the sleeve on the outside. Cut all the 
pieces lengthwise of the goods. The notches at 
the top and bottom show where to turn back for 
thehem. This garment is adjusted to the figure 
by a middle seam in the back. The front is 
deep and square, while the back is rounding on 
the bottom on each side of the middle seam, 
which is left open to the waist line. A belt is 
fastened at the waist line of the middle back 
seam underneath, and can be closed in front to 
adjust the garment more closely to the figure. 
A deep pointed sleeve part is joined on over each 
shoulder, and for a short distance in front of the 
large armhole, while at the back it extends near- 
ly to the bottom of the garment, being carried 
down about two inches back of the seam under 
the arm in the line of perforations. Baste up 
and try on wrong side out; if alteration is need- 
ed, take up more or less in the seams. Place 
the notch in the top of the sleeve even with the 
shoulder seam, placing the edge of the sleeve even 
with the holes, and sew firmly. The front is 
closed with buttons and loops. Three swinging 
loops of passementerie cord extend on each side 
of the back from the top of the sleeve at the 
notch to the middle of the back at the waist 
line, the ends being concealed under a passe- 
menterie ornament. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 414 yards. 

Cord for trimming, 3 yards. 

Lone Over-Sxirt. — This over-skirt is in 
four pieces—front, front side gore, back, and side 
back gore. ‘The pattern is notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting together. ‘The perforations 
show where to pleat the skirt on the side to form 
the drapery. Cut the front and back breadths 
with the longest straight edge laid on the fold 
of the cloth to avoid seams. ‘This skirt is in 
four pieces—half of front, side gore, one full 
breadth, and half breadth for the back. Cut 
two pieces each of the pattern given for the 
front side gores and full back breadth. Join 
the breadths according to the corresponding 
notches on the pattern. Pleat the front edge of 
the full breadth, where the holes denote, placing 
the six holes evenly together, the pleats turning 
upward. The top of the back breadth is round- 
ed to form a very full puffed panier at the back. 
The front and side gores are joined plainly, and 
the back is gathered to a belt of the material. 
The over-skirt is trimmed with gros grain bands. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 5 yards. 

Gros. grain for trimming, 114 yards. 

Srx-GorepD WALKING Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—half of front, two side gores, 
and full back breadth. Only half the pattern 
is given. Cut the front and back breadths 
with the longest straight edges laid on the fold 
of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
each of the pattern given for the side*gores, and 
join the breadths according to the corresponding 
notches on the pattern. ‘The front and front 
side gore are sewed to the belt plain; the re- 
mainder is gathered. * 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 8 yards. 





A TEAR. 
Wuen the long green grass waves o’er me, 
And no summers are before me; 
When the bitter winds’ increase 
In no wise disturbs my peace ; 
When the spring’s sweet thrill, as once, 
Wakes in me no quick response, 
Will you, dear, in losing me, 
Lose the bloom of sky and sea? 


When the brown bees’ busy hum 
Does not reach me, cold and dumb; 
When the scent of the wild rose 
Breathes the sadness of repose 
Where no tender voice is heard, 
Heart-sick sigh or whispered word ; 
When for me all seasons fail, 

Will your love, sweet, still prevail? 


Happier far the grave’s seclusion, 
Where your love may seek intrusion, 
Than the summer's wasted sweetness, 
Barren of that love’s completeness. 
Mouldering underneath the sod, 
Waiting on the will of God, 

Heaven itself would yet seem near, 
Should you drop there, sweet, a tear! 
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02 A new Story by Wie Coxtms, who ranks 
among the greatest of living Novelists, is d in 
the October Number of Harrer’s Macazinzg. It is en- 
titled 

“THE NEW MAGDALEN.” 


The opening scene is laid on the Rhine frontier during 
the late Franco-German war. The story turns upon the 
assumption by one woman of the name and position of 
another—the death of the latter occurring under such 
circumstances as to render this feasible. The heroine 
who takes this bold step was formerly a Magdalen of 
London, whose past character, despite her noblest exer- 
tions, has persistently followed her, and prevented her 
Srom regaining that social position which she now seeks 
to retrieve by deception. That the career growing out of 
such an assumption will be one of thrilling interest no 
one need be told who has read WiLK1E Couiins’s former 
tales, 








Y@> Cut Paper Patterns of the Princesse Walk- 
ing Suit, illustrated on the first page ; and of the 
Dolman Walking Suit ; and the Double Talma, 
Apron Front, and Long Walking Skirt, illustra- 
ted on page 672, of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, 
by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For 
Complete. List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 679. 

2G Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a brilliant array of Ladies’ Fall and Winter 
Walking, House,and Evening Dresses ; Suits for 
Boys and Girls of all ages ; Knitted and Crochet 
Capes and Fichus ; Children’s Aprons ; Fancy- 
work, Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice 
literary and artistic attractions. 





A FUTURE STYLE. 


INCE Mr. Darwin has told us from what 
we came, we have felt a certain interest 
in knowing toward what we go. 

Not that personally we can possibly have 
much concern in the investigation, any more 
than we can have in the question as to 
whether the earth is eventually to drop 
into the sun or no—which phenomenon, 
if it ever occur, must occur when we are 
quite incapable of being hurt by it—but that 
it is a matter of curiosity in regard to the 
race of which we are atoms, and in regard 
to the probable draping and adorning of the 
race for which the Bazar of that period will 
naturally feel some responsibility. 

Springing from a protogenous protoplasm 
—that is the precise scientific term, we be- 
lieve, and we are nothing if not precise— 
and progressing through apes or others, as 
the case may be, to our present place: hav- 
ing accomplished such wonders, we turn 
proudly to the future, contemptuously leav- 
ing those things that are behind us—that is 
to say, those apes that have not caught up— 
and looking forward with noble anticipation 
to the wings and aureoles to come. 

Indeed, after achieving such a prodigious 
result as the abolition of tails, why should 
we be staggered by the idea of producing 
wings? Taifs were useful, in the hour of 
need, to swing with from the topmost’ 
branches of trees; but they were restrict- 
ive, and, of course, in occasioning the dis- 
tribution of the nervous force over such an 
extent of spinal surface, they very much 
weakened and diluted the brain power; so 
that, on the whole, the wisest thing ever 
done was the getting rid of them; and al- 
ready in the shrug of the Frenchman, that 
motion comprising at once all disdainful 
spurning and lofty aspiration, we have the 
initial development of the shoulder-blade, 
and the first rudiment, as we may say, of 
the wing. How superb the completed 
growth will be we can best picture by turn- 
ing to the poets, by remembering Mrs. 
BROWNING’S angels, with their half-mooned 
wings, or certain verses from SHELLEY, in 
whom the winged idea was strong: 

“Trampling the slant winds on high 

With golden-sandaled feet, that glow, 

Under plumes of purple dye, 

Like rose-chsanguined ivory, 

A shape comes now ;” 
or others, where mention is made of 
“The Aolian music of her sea green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn ;” 
although MiLTon’s Raphael must bear the 
palm as having carried the thing to its 
climax: 
“Six wings he wore to shade 

His lineaments divine; the pair that clad 
Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 
With regal ornament; the middle pair : 
Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 
Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
And colors dipt in heaven; the third his feet 
Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail, 
Sky-tinctured grain. Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes.” 

To say how such a consummation of 
beauty and bliss as this is to be reached is 
a task which would, of course, appall phi- 
losophy itself. We can only feebly imagine 
it as. the last of an infinite progression of 
long and various processes of natural selec- 


. 





tion and trained instinct, while we utterly 
scout the cunning mechanical contrivances 
of the talented discoverer of Vril, and pro- 
nounce wings made of steel springs and 
parchments to be a sham worthy of classifi- 
cation with the chignons and paniers of the 
present day. . 

Doubtless there will be individuals with 
imperfectly developed wings in that future 
day, who will have recourse to such arti- 
ficial means of hiding their short-coming in 
the matter of feathers, but they will be 
types of nothing—merely such failures as 
there were in the pile of Beau BRUMMEL’S 
neck-ties that his valet dismissed to the 
laundry. 

We can only imagine this consummation 
to be reached, we say, by the last of many 
processes too subtle and wonderful for our 
barbaric conjecture and prophecy ; but we 
have heard it stated that as a pint of water 
in.the hydrostatic paradox will counterbal- 
ance a ton, so the humble instrument of this 
mighty development may be nothing else 
than that trouble of domestic life familiarly 
known as our Bridget, who, by reducing 
housekeepers to desperation, shall finally 
abolish cookery and the grosser methods of 
alimentation—that is to say, so soon as in- 
ventors shall have discovered the constituent 
gases of our necessary nourishment, and shall 
have provided for them by means of huge 
gasometers in the purlieus of our towns and 
villages, which shall be connected with our 
divellings by pipes and stop-cocks, like those 
through which, for instance, our present il- 
luminating gas,is brought to us, which 
gases we shall inhale at need, and be re- 
freshed as after meat. This invention and 
use will, it is stated, release the stomach and 
other digestive organs, and leave them free 
for the production of wing material—but not 
until the appetite for grosser alimentation 
has been subdued, and the body rendered 
by so much less animal, and more ready for 
the etherealized condition of wings. 

The desire for these wings is something 
universal; it is in the mystic’s dream of a 
heavenly state, the poet’s dream of an ideal 
state; hardly is there a savage tribe that 
does not picture its deities with such append- 
ages; and we have even fancied that the in- 
stinctive love of ornament common to us all, 
savage or civilized, the tricking out with 
ostrich plumes and marabouts, is but the 
first blind groping after what we are finally 
to obtain, since the learned tell us that there 
is no.such thing in nature as an unsatisfied 
universal and normal desire. 

We ourselves, as a Journal of Fashion, 
looking always for the motif that is to indi- 
cate the new article and vogue, so that we 
may acquaint our readers a little beforehand 
of the probabilities comcerning the next 
styles—by which means we should have 
been able some years since to foretell the 
great run of biack and white fabrics when 
the Queen and Court went into mourning, 
or the passion for red-gold hair and its con- 
sequent aggravations into the bleached 
ocks of the blondes when EUGENIE became 

mpress of the French and regent of the 
modes—for ourselves, we say, we have been 
looking into the question with some interest, 
and our readers may rest assured that they 
shall receive the earliest intelligence on the 
subject, and that at the first intimation of 
a@ wing upon the horizon our Supplement 
will be covered with such designs as the 
Wortu of the emergency shall enjoin. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t BWonesty anv Policy. 


Y DEAR EDMUND,—I wonder how 
much the one story which every Amer- 
ican boy and girl is sure to hear affects our 
manners upon the great journey. It is the 
story of Washington and his hatchet that I 
mean, and it would be interesting to know 
how it generally influgnees the young hearts 
that listen. My cousin Jedediah, who was 
very reflective and very fond of sweetmeats, 
improved the familiar story to his own edi- 
fication. Having pondered it for some time 
after he had heard it, he repaired one day to 
his mother’s closet, where the jars of most 
precious sweets were stored, and feasted un- 
til he was satisfied. Later in the day the 
voice of my aunt was heard, wrathful. But 
Jedediah did not quail. He had what is 
called a process of reasoning in his mind, 
and he was proof against ill consequences. 
“Come here this instant. Jedediah, have 
you been eating my best preserves?” “Moth- 
er, you know I can not tell a lie. I did eat 
your best preserves,” replied my cousin, plac- 
idly expecting to hear his mother say, like 
the paternal Washington, that she would 
rather have had all her sweetmeats eaten 
than that her son should tell a lie. But 
against all logic and consistency, my aunt 
boxed his ears soundly, told him that she 
would teach him to steal, and put him upon 
bread and water for a week. 
Afterward, when he found a copy set in 
his writing-book at school, that honesty is 





the best policy, my cousin Jedediah’s ming 
was confused. For, being a reflective youth 
he said to himself, “If I had laid the thes 
of the preserves to the cat, should I have 
been punished?” And he pushed his jp. 
qhiries a step further, and said, “If the 
young Washington had been whipped be. 
cause he confessed, would he have confesseq 


_ the next time?” How, then, quoth my cousin, 


is honesty the best policy? I suppose the 
same question has perplexed both wiser and 
less reflective men than my cousin Jedediah, 
Poor Richard, indeed, preaches that gospel, 
But Poor Richard’s gospel never aims to be 
very lofty. It is the gospel of thrift, of 
money getting and saving. And whether 
the axiom be true or false, is it not degrad. 
ing to put it in thatform? In other words, 
suppose honesty to be the best policy, is it 
not mean to inculcate it for that reason} 
“TY doubt,” says my cousin Jedediah, “jf 
honesty which is the result of the consider. 
ation that it is the best policy is a virtue at 
all. What is it but selfishness ?” 

He is apt to push this inquiry. And ip. 
deed I find myself asking in the same vein 
whether the man who is honest because he 
thinks it to be the best policy would not be 
dishonest if he thought it politic? Young 
Brisk when he began business used to say 
that it paid for a business man to go to 
church regularly in the country, but that it 
did not pay in the city. So in the country 
he was very punctual at church, but in town 
he never went. When I asked him what he 
meant by his remark, he answered that in 
the country every body knew it if a man 
did not go to church, and he was universal. 
ly regarded as no better than he should be, 
but in the city nobody knew whether he 
went or not. That is to say, church-going 
was good policy in the country, and not 0 
in town, and Brisk acted accordingly. But 
I never heard him mentioned as a saint, and 


| when the conversation turns upon religion, 


I do not think of Brisk. In the same way, 
if a man is honest because he thinks that it 
is good policy, he shows himself to be poli- 
tic; but is he honest? May not a man, in. 
quired my cousin Jedediah, tying his mind, 
as it were, into a tight knot—may nota 
man thus be dishonestly honest? + 

Suppose honesty is the best policy, what 
then? Do you not enforce it by a base mo- 
tive? Might we not properly despise a man 
who is honest because he thinks it to be for 
his advantage? In “Jane Eyre,” you re 
member, the young girl who answers that 
she would rather be an angel than a queen, 
or something of that kind, is instantly re 
warded with two cookies for her infant pi- 
ety. But is it piety, or a love of cookies! 
Would she wish to be an angel if the girls who 
wished to be angels were sent to bed instead 
of receiving sweets? I could never see, says 
my cousin Jedediah, how it shows piety. 
Hogarth was a preacher of the same school. 
Do I depreciate his delightful pictures! 
Never. I am merely seeing what they really 
mean. And I find that he was the Poor 
Richard of painters. If Dr. Franklin had 
been a painter—and he was almost every 
thing but that—he would have been another 
Hogarth. Poor Richard’s‘conception of life 
was precisely that of Hogarth. They were 
contemporaries, and if what Theodore Par- 
ker says of Poor Richard be true, what work 
should we have expected to find in Hogarth’s 
studio so surely as Poor Richard’s Almanac! 
“Tt was the people’s classic volume,” says 
Parker, “hanging in the kitchens from the 
Penobscot to the Alleghany Mountains, and 
from Buffalo Creek to the mouth of the Sx 
vannah River. It was the Bible of the shop 
and of the barn. Poor Richard became the 
American saint, especially the saint of New 
England—a saint devoted to the almighty 
dollar.” 

Do you not see how the same mind that 
delighted in Poor Richard’s wisdom—‘“A 
penny saved is a penny earned,” “He that 
by the plow would thrive, himself must 
“hold the plow or drive,” “He that would 
thrive must rise at five’—would have been 
fascinated by “The Rake’s Progress,” “The 
Industrious and Idle Apprentices,” and the 
“Marriage & la Mode?” It was all plain, 
simple, unavoidable. If you looked at all, 
you couldn’t help seeing the moral. If you 
are a steady and industrious lad, careful, 
economical, punctual, faithful, and regular 
at church, you shall be trusted and pr 
moted; you shall sit in your master’s pew, 
and sing hymns from the book with his 
daughter; you shall marry his daughter, 
and inherit his money and his business. 
Honesty is the best policy. Be virtuous, 
and you will be happy. A penny saved is 
penny earned. As for that idle fellow who 
lies in bed and lounges at his work, wh 
swears frightfully and gambles upon the 
tombstones in the church-yard when his 1” 
dustrious companion is singing hymns witl- 
in—why, of course, he comes to the gallows 
at last; and lo! the magistrate who cor 
demns him, ’tis the Worshipful Mr. Goodboy, 
husband of his mastet’s daughter ! 





If you want tobe an angel, you shall havé 
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two cookies. Yes, says my cousin Jede- 
diab, but if honesty be the best policy—if 
it really does pay better than dishonesty, 
and experience proves it—why are we such 
4 scurvy set of fellows in this world, every 
pody trying to cheat every body else? 
There it is again, you see. That is the ad- 
yantage of a reflective turn of mind. Why 
jsit so, indeed? If honesty be the best pol 

icy, Why did the early milkman stop so long 
at the pump round the corner? Why does 
the grocer sand the sugar? Why does the 
shoe-maker half-sole my shoes with paste- 
poard? Why does the haberdasher snip off 
4 thumb-nail’s breadth at each end of my 
yard? Why doesn’t the tailor send home the 
pieces ? Why does the farmer put the best 
potatoes on the top of the barrel? Why do 
industrious money-getters sweat and clip 
coins? Why is the bottom of the grain 
measure greased in the Arabian story? Why 
isthe pure Madeira half poor brandy? Why 
did the newsboy sell me last week’s Gazette 
for this morning’s Journal? Why does the 
Honorable Timothy Popcock fervently de- 
mand reform when he means a place in the 
Custom-house? Or why, indeed, does Tom 
Idle lie in bed and lounge and swear and 
gamble, if it is so plain as to be an axiom 
that those courses will carry him to Tyburn ? 
Answer me that, says my cousin Jedediah. 

Isit upon a bench in the Park and watch 
the beautiful carriages rolling by. There 
goes a noble chariot with superb horses, and 
coachman and footmen in the most gorgeous 
and plushiest of liveries. The gentleman 
who sits in it erect and severe as one of the 
cardinal virtues escaped the State-prison 
because of some technics] defect in the in- 
dictment, some outlawry of time, or some 
bribe to a juror. The difference between 
this prosperous gentleman and. the pick- 
pocket who was committed for three months 
yesterday is that the occupant of the noble 
chariot is a more accomplished and success- 
ful swindler. I can fancy him saying with 
contempt to the miserable pickpocket who 
was caught in the act, “You disgrace the 
profession.” And there, dragging himself 
along in the dust of the chariot wheels, is a 
worn, weary, anxious soul, who has never 
consciously wronged a mortal, and whom an 
account of his that will not balance, though 
it be but a cent’s difference, sorely troubles 
and tries. He is as honest, industrious, 
steady, intelligent, faithful as the sun; and 
there he goes trudging in the dust behind 
prosperous knavery. Honesty is the best 
policy, is it? quoth my cousin Jedediah ; 
then tell me why those men don’t change 
places. 

Let my cousin consider. When he finds 
sand in his sugar, does he frequent the gro- 
cer who sold it to him? When the water 
instantly soaks through his new soles, does 
he send the next pair of shoes to that cob- 
bler? And if we knew the man who sold 
pure coffee instead of chiccory, should we not 
all buy of him? Or does the Honorable Pop- 
cock’s eloquence affect any human being? 
My cousin Jedediah is a poet. There is a 
certain volume which you have probably 
never seen, and about which the papers 
and magazines were strangely silent, but 
of which he has his own opinion. Now if 
the author had found in some ancient and 
forgotten magazine a poem which no human 
being could be supposed to know, and which 
he thought good enough for that volume, and 
hehad conveyed it into his pages unacknowl- 
edged, would he not have staked his hap- 
piness and his fame upon a chance? Some 
day some other curious eye would light upon 
it, and Cousin Jedediah would be ruined. 
Honesty gives him self-respect and peace 
ofmind. Is it not the best policy ? 

I see the cardinal virtue in his noble 
chariot, and acknowledge that although a 
swindler he has prospered. But even Jede- 
diah must own that he is an exception. It 
does not follow that honesty is not the best 
policy because swindling is sometimes suc- 
cessful. If, indeed, the policy or the profit* 
of honesty is what makes you honest, you 
are not a very admirable character. But 
the proverb does not exhort, it states only. 
You may refine upon it infinitely, as my 
cousin does. You may even say in the same 
way of the Beatitudes that they offer rewards 
for virtue. Is not virtue its own reward? 
Very well; then will you not be pure in 
heart without the promise? But in both 
Instances the truth is the same. The teach- 
er does not say be pure in heart that you 
may see God. He says if you are pure you 
Will see Him. So the proverb does not say 
be honest selfishly. It says if you are hon- 
est you will find it to be the highest expe- 
diency. 

I say the highest, because that is the 
truth. Poor Richard and Hogarth put it in 
the low, familiar, worldly-way. But there is 
another. In the story of “ Middlemarch,” 
by George Eliot, you will find the other way 
in the instance of Mary Garth and her fa- 
ther. I suppose the little Washington had 
made up his mind to a birching; and if he 


have cried, with the Mexican king who said 
that the live coals upon which he was tor- 
tured were a bed of roses, “ Honesty is still 
the best policy, for I had rather endure the 
stripes of this paternal flagellation than the 
sneers and stings of my own conscience: I 
can not tell a lie, whether I suffer for it or 
not.” 

My cousin Jedediah is looking over my 
shoulder, and owns that he says Amen. 
Your.friend, AN OLD BACHELOR. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE PRINCESSE POLONAISE. 


HE princesse polonaise suit, of which we give 
a cut paper pattern, is a simple and stylish 
model for costumes of any soft fabric that forms 
loose drapery, such ‘as camel’s-hair, cashmere, 
satine, serge, etc. It is made in the dark mon- 
grel tints now in fashion, and trimmed with rows 
of strong Hercules braid, or else bands of black 
velvet. The front is fitted by a single dart, and 
the back forms a small jockey basque. The waist 
has a thick, firm lining; the basque is faced with 
silk, and the skirt is entirely without lining. 


THE DOUBLE TALMA AND APRON-FRONT @UIT. 
The second suit of which we give a cut paper 
pattern has the double talma—a round mantle 
without armholes—a convenient and graceful 
wrap for the demi-season. It may be of the dress 
material, but is usually of black cashmere or cam- 
el’s-hair, and may be worn with any suit. Its 
rich garniture of passementerie and swinging 
cords is very fashionable. Another good feature 
of this suit is its over-skirt, which is merely an 
apron front rounding upward toward the back, 
and hanging thence in long scarfs. One of these 
scarfs is straight; the other is trimmed with 
spiral ruffles, or else is arranged spirally, so as to 
form a sort of jabot. The skirt of this dress 
may be ruffled or else kilt-pleated up the back 
breadths. <A black gros grain dress made in 
this way, and a black cashmere talma with bead- 
‘ed passementerie, would be avery stylish costume. 


THE DOLMAN SUIT. 


We give also a cut paper pattern of the Dol- 
man. ‘This new garment is usually an inde- 
pendent wrap, made of velvet, cloth, or the softer 
stuffs, and is worn with any costume. It is im- 
ported in a variety of shapes, of which we give 
the simplest and most graceful. A belt is placed 
underneath to fasten the back down smoothly ; 
the front hangs loosely like a sacque. It is a 
combination of the circular cape and sacque. 
The winged sleeves have openings for the arm 
twice as large as an ordinary armhole; conse- 
quently the garment is easily put off and on. 


THE SCARF MANTLE, ETC. 


An elegant wrap among the latest importa- 
tions is composed of two long scarfs of black 
cashmere that lap across the front, and form an 
over-skirt and cape behind. These scarfs are 
lined with silk, the upper edge is turned over on 
the lower, and both edges are trimmed with 
yak insertion and lace. They are then partly 
sewed together at one end, and gathered into 
fullness that is laid over the tournure; after this 
they cross each other on the breast, and the 
ends are thrown over the shoulders and fastened 
behind in long, loose, graceful drapery. It is ex- 
ceedingly becoming to a tall, slender figure. 

Paletots are declared to be out of fashion, yet 
they are constantly seen on well-dressed ladies. 
To be stylish they require to be of shapely, sim- 
ple cut, and to have ample sleeves with very 
large armholes. Many have the edges merely 
piped or corded, and some have in the back 
large funnel-shaped pleats like those seen on 
lambrequins. Velvet paletots of last season are 
now remodeled by being slit open half-way up 
the back and edged with lace. A lace spiral is 
then arranged*from the neck down the back, 
and black ribbon bows with short ends are placed 
beneath each layer of lace. An old-fashioned 
mantle of velvet may be modernized in the same 
way. Talma capes of black cashmere, trimmed 
with several rows of yak insertion set in, and the 
material cut from beneath it, dre admired for 
the present season; but as they can not be lined 
on account of their open trimming, they must be 
laid aside when cooler weather comes. 


VELVETS. 


Ponson’s velvet of jet black hue and rich 
heavy pile is chosen for-wraps and suits. The 
three-quarter width cuts to best advantage. The 
prices range from $10 to $30. The qualifies 
costing from $12 to $15 a yard are most used 
for cloaks and suits. Colored velvets eighteen 
inches wide are cut on the bias for trimmings. 
They cost from $3 50 to $5 50. 


PASSEMENTERIE ORNAMENTS. 


Quantities of passementerie ornaments in the 
shape of tassels and swinging cords are provided 
for garniture. The tassels are formed of bunches 
of crimped silk tape and strands of fine jet beads. 
The back is the objective point for these trim- 
mings, but they are seen in front also. 


WOOL GOODS. 


The fabrics noted early in the season at the 
wholesale houses are now displayed in the retail 
stores with prices attached. Pure wool mate- 
rials of soft clinging texture and quaint dark tints 
are the refined choice for fall and winter cos- 
tumes. Formerly a silk dress was preferred for 
all occasions; but since the revival of cashmere 
and the advent of camel’s-hair and the new ‘‘ Car- 
melite” stuffs no outfit is complete without a cos- 
tume or wrap of these warm clinging fabrics. 
The material most generally used for fall-suits is 
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fold, a yard and three-eighths wide’; it is in all 

the new dark tints, and costs from $1 50 to 

$2 50 a yard; from fourteen to sixteen yards 

are required for a suit. Drap d’été,.a thicker 

quality of cashmere, is only three-fourths of a 

yard wide, and costs $1 50 or $1 75 a yard; as 

many as twenty-five yards are sold for a full suit, 

but when silk is used as trimming, eighteen yards 

are enough. A novelty called ‘‘ Carmelite’ cash- 

mere is undressed cashmere of the natural gray 

tint of the wool, resembling in appearance the 

old-fashioned de beige; a plain traveling or 

morning shopping suit can be made of fourteen 

yards, and the price is $2 a yard. Carmelite 
tamise is the same gray wool, with plain instead 

of twilled surface; it is thirty inches wide, and 
$1 a yard. For those who object to twilled fab- 
rics because they retain dust, there is the excel- 
lent Biarritz cloth, a reversible reps of pure wool, 

as soft as cashmere, yet in lengthwise threads 
that are easily brushed clean. The price is 
$1 65 for goods three-fourths of a yard wide. 

Another soft reps is all-wool épingeline, with 
cords from selvedge to selvedge, but better fin- 
ished on the right side than the wrong: price 
$1 75 a yard. Mixed épingeline, with wool 
ground and silken surface, is more lustrous and 
showy, but is not as durable, and costs $1 50 or 
$1 75 a yard. Among cheaper goods are all- 
wool serges of coarse twill, in all the new colors, 
and three-fourths of a yard wide, for 75 cents; 
finer qualities are $1 25. Satines are glossy 
twilled goods that soon lose their lustre. ‘Their 
prices range from 60 cents to $110. Brocaded 
poplins are soft French goods with raised figures 
of the same shade wrought in the Jacquard loom: 
price $1 75. For children’s dresses and for morn- 
ing wrappers for ladies are all-wool delaines in 
foulard designs, such as deep blue, violet, gray, 
and black grounds, with white polka dots or small 
oe figures in white. They are 55 cents a 
yard. 

Thick, roughly twilled camel’s-hair of solid 
color, either bronze, réséda, olive, or sage green, 
is chosen for polonaises ; it is a yard and three- 
eighths or a yard and a half wide, and costs from 
$4 to $6. This has become staple goods, but 
brocaded and striped camel’s-hair is shown, for 
lovers of novelty, and sold at from $6 to $10 a 
yard. Five yards are usually sold for a polo- 
naise, but very pretty ones have been made of 
four yards; two yards and a half make a double 
cape or a Dolman. The trimming is yak lace 
and insertion, or else embroidery and wool fringe. 
Camel’s-hair sacques of simplest shape, without 
lining, and of dark navy blue, trimmed with a 
single row of Hercules braid and large buttons, 
are found ready-made at the furnishing houses 
for $14; an exceedingly plain polonaise of gray 
camel's-hair can be bought for $38; the lowest 
price for which a camel’s-hair Dolman will be 
furnished is $40, and this permits merely wool 
fringe for trimming. Yak lace of any dark color, 
in the stylish wheel and compass designs, and the 
popular three-iich width, is $1 75 a yard; an 
inch wide it is 55 cents. : 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co. ; and James M‘Creery & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue French Prince Imperial has grown into 
a tall, lank fellow, with swarthy complexion, 
hair parted in the middle, and an unprepossess- 
ing phiz. But there are in his face certain ele- 
ments of strength. He grows more and more 
like his mother, but doesn’t resemble the old 
gentleman a particle. 

—His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge has been pleased to express his entire 
approbation of the conduct of the Guards’ Band 
at the Boston festival; says the boys didn’t do 
any thing of the ‘“‘ won’t-go-home-till-morning”’ 
kind, and were on their ‘frill’? behavior all the 
while. 

—The late General SyLvanus THAYER, whose 
obituary has been generally published in the 
journals, was in all respects a fine character. 

e founded, two years ago, ‘‘ the Thayer School 
of Engineering,” at Dartmouth, giving for that 
purpose sixty thousand dollars. This donation 
was made not only out of love for his alma ma- 
ter, but in the foresight of the large demand for 
high attainments in this particular line of study 
which the unfolding resources of the country 
would be sure to make. 

—Admiral Winstow is about to receive 
$24,000 prize-money for having sunk the Alaba- 
ma, when he commanded the Kearsarge. Good 
old Admiral Farragut received as prize-money 
about $90,000. 

—JouN BRIGHT was honored the other day in 
Chicago. When the new Free Library was 
opened, the first book placed on its shelves was 
a copy of his speeches, presented by the author, 
with an appropriate inscription written by him- 
self. ° 

—Miss Emiry FAITHFULL, who will be due 
here shortly, is the youngest daughter of the 
late Rev. FERDINAND FAITHFULL, and is thirty- 
seven years old. After leaving school she was 
presented at court, and for a time entered into 
the gayeties of London life, but becoming inter- 
ested in the woman question, has since devoted 
herself to it. In 1860 she collected a band of 
female compositors, and founded a typograph- 
ical establishment, for which she obtained the 
approval of Queen Victoria. In 1863 she es- 
tablished the Victoria Magazine in furtherance 
of the cause. She has written a clever novel, 

“Change upon Change,” and has achieved 
marked success as a lecturer. She comes here 
expressly to inquire into the condition and 
prospects of women employed in factories and 
other great working institutions, and her visit 
has the sanction of the British government. 
While in this city she will be the guest of Mrs. 
Lavra CurTIs BULLARD. 

—Dean STANLEY is a bold little man, and is 
“jumping over the bars” of ritual and rubric in 
a way that’s quite shocking. He lately went 
over to Glasgow to see his friend Boyp, pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
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end Borp. The latter conducted the regular 
services, Dean STANLEY conforming to the Pres- 
byterian way —‘‘standing in prayer, sitting in 
praise,’’ exactly the,reverse of what the dean 
requires to be done in Westminster Abbey. 
Reverend Boyp is a popular man, with a good 
income from his parish and copyrights, and in 
his way of life is any thing but an ascetic. He 
is a conventional parson, and has printed on lit- 
tle cards in all his bedrooms, ‘‘ Please dress for 
dinner,’’ meaning ‘swallow-tails” and other 
drapery of a cognate character. 

—Bishop Eastsurn, whose death occurred a 
few weeks since, gave of his income during ten 
years more than twenty thousand dollars for re- 
ligious objects within his diocese, and bequeath- 
ed his whole property, on the expiration of a 
trust in favor of his widow, to charities and or- 
ganizations which in life he loved and fostered. 

—It was Mr. Browy, of Pittsburg, who, on 
learning that the body of his wife had just been 
found in the river five miles from her home, 
gave expression to the touching statement that 
“‘she must have floated down right lively.” 

—A Russian journal states that the little jaunt 
of the Grand Duke ALExis has thus far cost the 
old gentleman, his father, not less than half a 
million of dollars, and the journey not half fin- 
ished at that. 

—Why does Pivs IX. hold out so well? Be- 
cause he eats tomato. He constantly eats to- 
mato. True, he lives very simply, but tomato 
is his reliance. He scarcely allows any condi- 
ments in his food except the Lycopersicum escu- 
lentum, going so far, it is whispered, as to order 
his cook to put the Lyco. escu. into every thing 
but the coffee. By-the-way, the Pope is not the 
oldest of his family. He has an elder brother, 
Count FeRReEtTTI, who has just entered his nine- 
tieth year, and is ‘sound as a nut.” 

—JouN WALTER, Esq., of the London Times, 
recently had all his literary and mechanical staff 
—over three hundred in number—at his country- 
seat, Bearwood Hall, and gave them a grand 
banquet. The only newspaper man in this coun- 
try who does the same kind of thing, though on 
a larger scale, is Mr. Cur_ps, of the Philadelphia 
Ledger. He takes his entire force once a year to 
Cape May, or some other cape, gives them a su- 
perb entertainment, makes many presents, and 
<eeps the lives of his principal editors, cashiers, 
etc., well insured for the benefit of their families. 
—M. Turers is soundly berated by Bonapart- 
ists, Orleanists, and Legitimists for holding a 
royal court at Trouville. A silly charge. Tris 
household is a model of refined simplicity, and 
is composed of his ordinary secretaries, two 
aids-de-camp, and three servants. The person- 
nel of the smallest prefecture in France is more 
numerous and better paid than that of the Pres- 
idency. 

—The Rev. Mr. DE Normanpte, of Ports- 
mouth, declines a $10,000 call, preferring to re- 
main in his present field at one-third that figure. 
—Concerning the age at which certain cele- 
brated authors commenced their literary career, 
it may be mentioned that BuLWER rushed into 
print at fifteen. BrcKkrorp did ‘‘ Vathek,” the 
finest of Oriental romances, before he was twen- 
ty, and wrote it at a single sitting of three days 
and two nights, followed by illness. Byron 
wrote ‘“ The Bride of Abydos” in four days, and 
“The Corsair’ in ten. On the other hand, 
RoGERs devoted seven years to ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Memory,” fourteen to “Columbus,” and four- 
teen to “Italy;’? and Miss MitrorD confessed 
that she was “ the slowest writer in England.” 
—Hon. Samvet A. Foor, formerly a member 
of the Court of Appeals, and a gentleman of 
eminence in the legal history of this State, is 
about to publish an autobiography, giving rem- 
iniscences of his official and social career. 

—An Alabama paper contains the following 
rather hard matrimonial ‘‘ personal :” ‘* Married, 
at Flintstone, by the Rev. Mr. WINDSTONE, Mr. 
NEHEMIAH SANDSTONE and Miss WILHELMINA 
EGGLESTONE, both of Limestone.”’ 

—Sasoumi Satoo, son of the chief physician 
of the Mikado of Japan, arrived at Berlin in No- 
vember, 1869, to study medicine. He did not, 
know a word of German, but learned if in five 
months, and Latin in six. The Mikado ought 
to be satisfied with such progress as those. 
—Mr. Bancrort, in addition to his ministerial 
duties at Berlin, is laboring with great assiduity 
on the closing volumes of his history of the 
United States. 

—Lord SHAFTESBURY, an old and pious mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, repels the assertion 
that that brafich of the British government is 
autocratic and exclusive to the extent generally 
supposed. He maintains that of all the heredi- 
tary assemblies that ever existed the British 
House of Lords is the least exclusive. There 
were but few persons of Norman descent in it, 
and its ranks were filled by persons from every 
profession—naval, military, civil, legal, clerical, 
and mercantile. 

—Miss Avery, the telegraphic operator at 
Stonington, Connecticut, on the day of the Me- 
tis disaster remained in the office for seventeen 
consecutive hours, and sent during that time 
4000 words to the press (equal to nearly four col- 
umns of the Bazar), besides 483 paid messages 
of various lengths, a large proportion of which 
she had to receive from Watch Hill, and repeat 
to other points. A Boston gentleman, a stran- 
ger to her, sent her a handsome money gift as 
an expression of his admiration of her good 
though very laborious work. 

—Speaking of pronunciation, SHERIDAN agreed 
with WALKER that the pronunciation of wind 
should be wynd, but insisted, contrary to WALK- 
ER, that gold should be goold. SHERIDAN tells 
us that SwiFT used to jeer those who pronounced 
wind with a short i, by saying, ‘‘I have a great 
minnd to finnd why you pronounce it winnd.” 
An illiberal critic retorted this upon SHERIDAN 
by saying, ‘‘If I may be so boold, I should be 
glad to be toold why you pronounce it goold.” 

—Madame De Sraku said, “If I were mis- 
tress of fifty languages, I would think in the 
deep German, converse in the gay Frefich, write 
in the copious English, sing in the majestic 
Spanish, deliver in the noble Greek, and make 
love in the soft Italian.” 

—Miss AGnEs EwIna, a granddaughter of the 
late Judge Ewrna, of the Supreme Court, has 
become a member of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross. She received the white veil at South 
Bend, Indiana, last week. Her parents, sisters, 
and aunt, Mrs. General SHERMAN, were present 
attheceremony. ‘‘ Miss Ew1ne is bright, pretty, 
intelligent, and cultivated, with piety and cheer- 
fulness enough to shed brightness over the 





and author of ‘‘Recreations of a ak Par- 
son,” and, what is more, preached for Rever- 


gloom of conventual life.” 
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ing figures. 


MING, 


in a ring with 1 sl. 
ring. 2d round,—1 
sl. on the next sc., 
4 ch., the first three 
of which count as 
first de., 19 de. on 
the 15 sc. of the pre- 
ceeding round, thus 
widening 4 de. ; after 
each de. 1 ch. 3d 
round,—1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 ch. 
which counted as 
first de. in the pre- 
ceding round, and 3 
ch, (in this manner 
always work the first 
de. in every follow- 
ing round; these de. 
will not be referred 


9 de., 2 ch. after each de. 


each de. 


Needle-work Medallions for Cravat Ends, Figs, 1-3. 


TueseE medallions are worked in Swiss muslin application on lace. 
The design figures are partly worked in satin stitch and partly in 
back stitch, and are trimmed with lace stitches. 
of the medallion Fig. 1 are partly filled with knots; the Swiss mus- 
lin is cut away along the outlines of these leaves and of the remain- 
In the medallions Figs. 2 and 3 overcast the outer edge 
closely, and cut away the Swiss muslin along these outlines. 


Child’s Crochet Caps, Figs. 1-4. 
| Figs, 1 and 2.—Cuitp’s Crocuer Cap witn Knirrep Trim- 
This cap is crocheted with twisted cotton, No. 100, and is 
trimmed witb a knitted ruffle, similar to a kilt pleating. Begin the 
work from the middle with a foundation of 10 ch., which are closed 
Then crochet the Ist round.—16 sc. on the 


to again in the course of the 
work), 29 de. on the ch. of the 
preceding round, thus widening 
4th 
round.—39 de. on the ch. of 
the preceding round, 2 ch. after 
5th round.—* 2 ch., 
1 de. on the next ch., 2 ch., 1 
de. on the following ch., 5 ch., r 
pass over 2 de., 1 de. on the following ch. 
separated by 3 ch. on the next 2 de., 5 ch., 1 de. on the following de. 
and 8th rounds.—Like the 6th round. 
1 st., 1 de. on the following ch., 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 1 de. on the follow- 
ing ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the next de., 5 ch., 1 dce.-on the following de. 


The larger leaves 


Fig. 2.—NEEDLE-worK MEDALLION 
FoR Cravat EnpDs, ETC. 


6th round.—* 3 ch., 2 de. 
7th 
9th round.—>* 3 ch., pass over 


10th 





















Fig. 1.—NEEDLE-work MEDALLION FOR 
Cravat Enps, ETC. 





Fig. 3.—Manner oF Fig. 4.—MAnNNER OF 
MAKING WHEEL FOR MAKING WHEEL FOR 
NEEDLE-work Iy- NEEDLE-work In- 
SERTION, Fie. 1. SERTION, Fie. 1. 
First Detain. Sreconp Deralt. 
MaGnirFIED. MaGniFIED. 


ward, as follows: 1st round.—Knit plain. 


again in the course of the work. 


round.— * Twice t. t. 0., 2 p. 
t. t: o. work 1 p., 1 k., 1 p. 
gether, t. t. 0., 2 p. 








Fig. 3.—NEEDLE-worK MEDALLION 
FoR CravaTt ENpDs, ETC. 


round.—Knit plain. 4th round.—Purled. 
t. t. o., k. 2 together; at the end of the round 1 k. 
lowing round sl. the first st. and knit off the last st.; but as thes 
2 st. do not form part of the pattern, they will not be referred 
6th round.—Purled, always work. 
ing off the twice t. t. o. of the preceding round as 1 st. 
—Knit plain. 8th round.—Purled. 9th round.—Knit plain. 104} 
11th round.— > 2 k., on the twice 
12th round.— > T. t. 0., 1 k., k. 2 to. 
13th round. —* 2 k., 4 p. (in this, as well a 
in every following round, work off each t. t. 0. as 1 st.). 14th, 
round.—* T. t. 0., 1 k., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0., 2 p. 


[Ocroper 12, 1879, 


thread. ‘Then knit the ruffle (Fig. 2 gives a full-sized section of hj, 
ruffle) with fine steel needles and twisted cotton, No. 80, on a foun. 
dation of the requisite length, in rounds going backward and fy. 


2d round.—Purled, 3) 
5th round.—Sl., > twicg 
In every fy, 


7th round, 


Lith 
round.—* 2 k., 5p, 
16th round.—x 7 
t. 0., 2 k., k, 2 to- 
gether, 1 k., t. t. 0, 
2p. 17th round~ 
* 2k, 6 p. 18th 
round.—I p., * t.t 
o., 1 k., k. 2 togeth. 
er, 1k., t. t.0.,4p, 
3 p. at the end of the 
round. 19th round, 
Bs k., * 5 p., 4k, 
1k. at the end of th 
round. 20th round, 
—l1 p., * t. t. 0,9 
k., k. 2 together, 1k, 
t. t.0,, 4 p., 3 p. at 
the end of the round, 
21st round.—3 k, 
* 6 p., 4k. 294 


round.—I p., * t. t.0.,2 kk 
2 together, 2 k., t. t.0., 4p,3 
p. at the end of the round. 234 
round.—3 k., * 7 p., 4k.,1k 
at the end of the round. 
round.—l1 p., * t. t.0.,2k.,k, 
2 together, 3 k., t. t. 0., 4.3 
p. at the end of the round. 25th 


24th 


round.—3 k., * 8 p., 4k, 1k, 


at the end of the round. 
4 p., 3p. at the end of the round. 
at the end of the round. 


26th round.—1 p., * 3k., k. 2 together, 3k, 
27th round.—3 k., * 7 p., 4k.,1k 
This completes one-half of the ruffle; cast of 


tightly, take the foundati on st. upon the needle, and once more repest 
the 10th-27th rounds, in doing which care should be taken that the twice 


1 de. on the following de. 11th and 12th 
rounds.—Like the 10th round. 13th round. 
—>* 3 ch., pass over 1 st., 1 de. on the follow- 
ing ch., 3 ch., 3 de. separated each by 3 ch. 
on the following 3 de., 5 ch., 1 de. on the next 

de. 14th round.— 


round.—>* 3 ch., 3 de. separated each by 3 ch. on the next 3 de., 5 ch., tet 


t. t. o. in the 10th round comes transposed on 
the holes of the 5th round. Through the hole 
of this round run colored silk ribbon. Sew the 
finished ruffle through the middle on the oute 
edge of the cap. 
Figs. 3 and 4.— 


















Wisi. aa’ i 


Fig. 1.—Hem-stircu Seam 
vor Lineerty, Etc. —FuLL 
Size.—[See Fig. 2.] 


de. 


7 de., 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
following de. 22d-28th 
rounds,—Like the 14th 
round; at the end of the 
28th round fasten the 
thread end cut it off. In 
the following 29th-56th 
rounds pay no attention 
to 95 st. of the 28th round 
for the back edge of the 
cap; to do this lay on the 


each round, 29th round. 
—1 de. on the third de. 
after 5 ch. of the preced- 
ing round, 3 ch., 6 de. 
separated each by 3 ch. 





on the next 6 de., > 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle of the next 
5 ch., 3 ch., 9 de. separated each by 3 ch. on the next 9 de. ; 
repeat five times from +; then 3 ch., 1 de. on the middle 
of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 7 de. separated each by 3. ch. on 
30th-56th rounds. —On each de. of the pre- 
ceding. round 1 de., between the de. always 3 ch. 


the next 7 de. 





working thread anew in . 





Fig. 5. —-NEEDLE-work TRIMMING FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


On each de. of the 
preceding round 
work 1 de., and 
between these al- 
ways 3 ch., and 
pass over the 5 ch, 
of the preceding 
round with 5 ch. 
each. 15th round, 
—>x* 3 ch., 3 de. 
separated each by 
3 ch. on the next 
3 de. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 
ch., pass over 1 st., 
1 de. on the follow- 
ing ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the following dc., 5 ch., 
1 de. on the next de. 16th round.—Like the 
14th round. 17th round.—> 3 ch., pass over 
1 st., 1 de. on the following ch., 3 ch., 5 de. 
separated each by 3 ch. on the next 5 de., 5 ch., 
1 de. on the following de. 18th round.—Like 
the 14th round. 19th round.—»* 3 ch., 5 de. 


Cap witH KNITTED 


separated each by 3 ch. on the next 5 dc., 3 ch., pass over 1 st., 1 de. on 
the following ch., 3 ch., 1 de. on the next de., 5 ch., 1 de. on the following 
20th round.—Like the 14th round. 
st., 1 de. on the following ch., 3 ch., 7 de. separated each by 3 ch. on the next 





tal) ” q oe a Sa SS 


Fig. 2.—Tatrep INSERTION FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


57th-59th 





Fig. 1.—Cuinp’s Crocuet 


Trimminc.—[See Fig. 2.] 


21st round.—>* 3 ch., pass over 1 





Fig. 2, MANNER OF MAKING LACE 
StitcH MEDALLION FoR NEEDLE- 
worRK InsERTION, Fic. 1.—MacniFIED. 


gouyG i 












Fig. 2,.—Srction or Kyitrep TRIMMING FOR 
Cuitp’s Crocuet Cap, Fic. 1.—Foir Size. 


CurLp’s CrocHEeT 
Cap. This ¢ap is 
worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, 
No. 100. Beginin 
the middle with a 
foundation of 12 
ch., which are closed 
in a ring with 1 sl. 
Then crochet the 
1st round.—3 ch., 
which count as first 
de. (in every fol- 
lowing round work, 
instead of the first dc., always 1 sc. and 3 ch., 
working the sc. on the last of the 3 ch. of the 
preceding round; this first de. of each round 
will not be referred to again in the course of 
the work), 1 ch., 17 de. on the ch. ring, after 
each de. 1 ch. 2d round.—1 p. (picot—that 
is, 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 1 de. 
on each ch. of the preceding round, after each 
de. 1p. 3d round.—Like the 2d round, work- 


Fig. 3.—Cui.p’s Cro- 
cHET Cap.—[See Fig. 4.] 





Fig. 8.—Crocnet INserTION FOR 
: LINGERIE, ETC. 











each st. and on 
the veins of the 
stitches at the 
ends of the front 
ide. 58th round. 
—Always alter- 
nately 2 ste. on 
the next 2 st., 2 
ch., with these 
pass over. 2 st. 
59th round.—On 
each st. 1 de. ; at 
the end of the 
rlund fasten the 


rounds are * 4 ch., 3 
crocheted next 2 de., 
all around age = = = = ich., I p:, 
the outer , a 1 ch., 1 de. 
edgeofthe Fig. 1.—NEEDLE-wWoRK INSERTION FOR LINGERIE, ETC.—[See Figs. 2-4.] on the fol- 
cap, thus . lowing de., 
always going for- 1ch.,1 p.,1ch., 
ward, as follows : 2 de. on the 
57th round.—On next2de. 11th 





Fig. 4.—Section or Crocurr Founpation anp Epaeine 


¥oR CHILD’s CROCHET Gar, Fic. 3.—Fuin 


each round, however, 


on the next 2 de. 





ing the de. on the de. of the preceding round, however. 
on the last of the 3 ch. which count as first de. in the preceding round, thw 
next to the sc. at the beginning of this round, 1 ch., 1 p., * 1 de. on the nest 





Fig. 2.—MAnNER OF 
STITCHING Sra, Fic. 
Wrone Sipe.—FuLi 


4th round.—1 d. 


de., 1 ch., 1 p., 2 de.a 
the next de., 1 ch., 1p) 
5th round.—1 de. on th 
last of the 3 ch. at th 
beginning of the preced} 
ing round, 1 ch., * 2 de) 
on the next dc., 1 ch, 
1 p., 1 de. on the nex 
de., 1 ch., 1 p., 2 de. 
the following dc., 1 
6th round.—1 de. on tht 
next de., * 2 ch., 2d 
on the next 2 de., 1 ch, 
1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on th 
following de., 1 ch., 1, 
1 ch., 2 de. on the new 
2de. 7thand 8th rounds 
—Like the 6th round, 


increasing the ch. between every 2 and 2 de. by 2 sti 
9th round. —1 de. on the next d 
* 4ch., 1 de. on the third of the next 6 ch. of the pr 
ceding round, 4 ch., 2 de. on the néxt 2 dc., 1 ch., 1) 
1 ch., 1 de. on the following de., 1ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 2 
10th round.—1 de. on the next dt, 
de. on the following de., 4 ch., 2 de. on tH 















round.—1 de. on 
the next de., > 
4 ‘ch., 2 de. on 
the first of the 
next 3 de.,1 ch., 
2 de. on the last 
of the 3 de., 4 
ch., 2 de. on the 


OO PSeS 


oS 


a a 


+ 
oO 


following 2 dc., GRR<oomeS 
=e KROES 7 = 
1ch.,1p.,1ch., (apeteeeney 


1 dc. on the next 
i de; 1 ch., 1 p., 
1 ch., 2 de. on 


Size. the following 2 


6.—NEEDLE-WoRK TRIMMING FOE 
LINGERIE, ETC. 
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de, 12th round.—Like the 11th round, but in- 


1 of this stead of 1 ch. between every 2 and 2 de., work 
be Py 3 ch., and each de. on 1 de. of the preceding 
d a round. 13th round.—1l de. on the next de., 
pret. x 4ch., 2 de. on the next 2 de., 2 ch., 1 de. on 
ee me the middle of the next 3 ch., 2 ch:, 2 de. on the 
esas following 2 de., 4 ch., 2 de. on the next 2 de., 
a “ps 1 ch, 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on the following dc., 
mp : ich., 1 p., 1 ch., 2 de. on the next 2 de. 14th 
i ie 1 [ round.—I de. on the next de., * 4 ch., 2 de. on 
. 100k the following 2 dc., 2 ch., 2 de. separated by 
he an 9 ch. on the next de., 2 ch., 2 de. on the fol- 
k.2 - lowing 2 de., 4 ch., 2 de. on the next 2 de., 1 ch., 
s Wella ME 1p. 1eh., 1 de. on the next de., 1 ch., 1 p., 
eae ia 1ch., 2 de. on the following 2 de. 15th round. 
pe —1 de. on the next de., *« 4 ch., 2 de. on the 
‘ re next 2 de., 2 ch., 2 de., 2 ch., 2 de. on the 2 ch. 
——e between the next 2 de., 2 ch., 2 de. on the fol- 
k. 2 to lowing 2 de., 4 ch., 2 de. on the next 2 de., 1 
tt * HH ch, 1 p-» 1 ch., 1 de. on the next de., 1 ch., 
coma A 1p> Lch., 2 de. on the next 2 de. ‘The 16th- 
D. 18th 37th rounds are worked like the 15th round, but 
1k tt ge from the 18th round . 
2 togeth onwork 3 ch, instead | —_._____.__ a 
o., 4p, fp of2 ch. in the middle [ 


" M ofthe 4 de. worked on 
or ich. scallop. Besides 
kf this, only work the | 
nd of the 16th-22d rounds al- 


ways going forward ; 
: ha jon the 23d round | 
her, 1k fm pay no attention to | 
3p. a fe Sf st. (counting each 
re round, fe P» ® 1 st.) of the 22d | 
—3 k round. At the begin- | 
k. 99} ning and end of the 
52k} fe 23d-87th rounds cro- | 
° 4p,8 chet on the working | 
nd. ogi ™ thread. For the edg- | 
1k. 1k fe ing of the cap (Fig. 4 | 
d. 94h HE gives a full-sized sec- | 
2k. k tion of the crown and 
5 4 p. 3 fm edging) crochet ten | 
1d. 2th  tounds, always going 
4k.1k forward, thus also on 
her, 3k. je the st. before left un- 
4k, 1k fp noticed, as follows: 
- cast of e Istround of edging.— 









Always alternately 1 


re re a 
the pr de, 1 ch., with the 
posed on latter pass over 1 st. ; 
the hols fm on the p. of the pre- 


ceding round work, in- 
stead of 1 de., 1 sc. 
each, and widen sev- 
eral st, at the corners 
in this as well as in 
every following round. 
2d and 3d rounds.— 
Always alternately 1 
sc, 1 ch., working 
each sc. on a ch. of the 
preceding round. 4th 
round.—1 ste. on each 
second following st., 
after each de. 2 ch. 
5th and 6th rounds.— 
Like the 2d and 3d 
rounds. 7th round.— 
Always alternately 1 
sc., 3 ch., with the 
latter pass over 1 st. 
8th round.—On each 
second following ch. 
scallop 2 de., after ev- 


Sew the 
the onte 


' 















ery 2. de. 5 ch. 9th 
round.—Always alter- 
nately 1 sc. on every 
secondde., 7ch. 10th 
nd.—1 def TOUnd.— > On the next 
vund, thes ch, scallop work 2 sc. 
a the next SePatated by 2 ch., 4 
9 de. cfm cls; 2 sc. separated by 
1 ch Ip 2ch., then 1 che A 
dc, on tage °lored silk ribbon may 
hse be run through the ste. 
% ‘precel of the fourth round. 
“4 * 20 Ladies’ Fall Hats 
the new and Bonnets, 
, 2 deo Figs. 1-6. 
de., 1 ch Fig. 1. — Brown 
de. onthe Vetver Bonner. 
ch., 24 This bonnet is bound 
dc., 1 chim With brown velvet on 
dc. on them the outer edge. The 
1ch.,1p,fm ttimming consists of 
n the nei gathered black lace, 
3th rounds brown gros grain rib- 
th roun—im bon, a scarf of figured 
by 2 st.ilfm™ black tulle, a long 
enext dtm brown ostrich feath- 
of the pi er, and a jet agrafe. 
ch. 1 py Strings of brown gros 
ch., 2d grain ribbon. 
> next dey Fig. 2. — Brack 
dc. on tf Lace Hat. This hat 






is furnished with a 

double binding of black reps on the outer edge. 
Scarf of figured black tulle and black lace. The 
Temainder of the trimming consists of gathered 
black lace and a long spray of white flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Fawn-cotorep Vetvet Bonnet. 
This bonnet of light fawn-colored velvet is bound 
on the outer edge with the material, and is 
trimmed with a roll of the same. The remain- 
der of the trimming consists of: narrow and wide 
black lace, fawn-colored gros grain ribbon in 
two shades, and a long fawn-colored ostrich 
feather. Strings of the lighter shade of gros 
grain ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Gray Feur Hat. The rim of this 
hat is lined with black velvet, which is turned 
over on the outside half an inch wide, and forms 
a binding there. A pleated strip of black velvet 
edges the crown of the hat. | Scarf of plain black 
tulle and lace, bows of gathered lace and velvet 
ribbon, A spray of green ivy leaves and berries 
and a light gray ostrich feather trim the hat. 
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Fig. 1.—Brown Vetvet Bonnet. 
Fig. 4.—Gray Fett Har. 
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Fig. 5.—Bivuse Vetvet Bonnet. This bon- 
net is trimmed with blue gros grain ribbon, 
gathered black lace, a scarf of figured black 
tulle and lace, and sprays of blue morning- 
glories. 

Fig. 6.—Gray Craps Hat. The turned-up 
revers of this hat are covered with pleated crape, 
and the crown and rim are covered with smooth 
crape. Scarfs of figured black tulle and narrow 
lace. Wide gathered lace and a long spray of 
flowers complete the hat. 


Hem-stitching for Lingerie, etc., 
. Land 2. 
See illustrations on page 668. 
To make this hem-stitch seam first draw out 
a number of lengthwise threads alternately at 
intervals of different widths, as shown by the il- 
lustrations. Above each narrow close interval 
lay on a piece of cord or coarse cotton thread, 
and fasten on the cord with a cross seam, as 
shown by Fig. 2, always alternately surrounding 





AY 
\ 
\ 


\\ 


four crosswise threads of the material at one 
side, and four crosswise threads at the other 
side of the cord. By doing this regular back 
stitches are formed on the right side of the work, 
as shown by Fig. 1. 


Tatted and Crochet Edging and 
Insertions, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 668. - 

THESE edgings and insertions are suitable for 
trimming lingerie, children’s garments, etc., and 
are worked with tatting cotton, No. 100, and 
twisted crochet cotton of the same size. 

Fig. 1.—Tatrep anp Crocnet Eperne. 
Work the smaller and larger rings of the scal- 
lops in connection with one thread (shuttle) as 
follows: 1 ring of 6 ds. (double stitch—that is,™ 
1 stitch left, 1 stitch right), 7 p. (picot) sepa- 
rated each by 1 ds., 6 ds., t. (turn the work, so 
that the ring just worked is turned downward), 


.Work each of the remaining scallops in a simi- 


Fig. 2,— Back Lace Har. 
Fig. 5.—Bive Vetvet Bonnet. 





after a very narrow interval (leave such an in- 











terval between all the rings) work 1 ring of 6 ds., 
1 p. half an inch long, 6 ds., t., * 1 ring of 6 ds., 
fasten to the last p. of the preceding larger ring, 
1 ds., 6 p. separated each by 1 ds., 6 ds., t., 1 
ring of 6 ds., fasten to the p. of the preceding 
smaller ring, 6 ds., t.; repeat four times from >; 
t., then one more large ring like the preceding 
rings. This completes one scallop of the edging. 


lar manner after a thread interval of three-quar- 
ters of an inch, but instead of forming the mid- 
dle p. of the first ring in each scallop, fasten to 
the middle p. of the preceding ring, in doing 
which surround the joining thread of both rings 
at the same time. After finishing the scallops 
crochet for the upper edge of the edging two 
rounds as shown by the illustration, the first of 
which consists of sl:, treble crochet, and ch., and 
the second of se. ° 

Fig. 2.—Tattep Insertion. Begin the in- 
sertion, which consists of four rounds, with the 
rings and scallops on one outer edge; they are 








worked in connection with two threads (shuttles) 
as follows: Ist round.—1 ring of 6 ds., 7 p. sep- 
arated each by 2 ds.,6 ds., > t., on the founda- 
tion thread work 1 scallop of 6 ds., 1 p., 8 ds., 
1 p., 6 ds., t., with the foundation thread only 
work two rings like the preceding, but fasten on 
the first ring as shown by the illustration. 2d 
round.—With one thread work 8 ds., draw 
these together, leaving a thread interval of a quar- 
ter of an inch, so that half of a ring is formed, 
fasten*to the first p. of the first scallop in the 
preceding round, two half rings like the preced- 
ing, fasten to the next p., and soon. ‘The 3d 
and 4th rounds are worked similar to the 2d and 
1st rounds, observing the illustration. Run col- 
ored silk ribbon through the middle two rounds, 

Fig. 3.—Crocuet Insertion. This inser- 
tion is worked crosswise on a foundation of 40 
ch., in rounds going back and forth, as plainly 
shown by the illustration. Instead of the first 


Fig. 3.—Fawy-coLorep VELVET Bonnet. 
Fig. 6.—Gray Crare Har. 
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dots work 9 de. each on the middle st. of the 
preceding round, drop the last st. from the nee- 
dle, insert the needle in the first de., and draw 
through the st. which has been dropped from 
the needle. 


Needle-work Insertion and Trimming 
for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 668, 

Figs. 1-4.—NEEDLE-workK INsErRTION. This 
insertion is worked on jaconet, Swiss muslin, or 
fine linen in half-polka and satin stitch with em- 
broidery cotton. The lace stitches in the me- 
dallions and the wheels are worked with fine 
thread. Fig. 2 shows the manner of running the 
outlines and overcasting the medallion, and the 
manner of working the lace stitches inside of the 
medallion. Figs. 3 and 4 show how to work 
the wheels. Cut away the material underneath 
the lace stitches and wheels. : 

Figs. 5 and 6.—NEEDLE-worK TRIMMINGS. 
These trimmings are worked in Swiss applica- 
tion on lace, and are 
embroidered in half- 
polka, satin, and back 
stitch with white em- 
broidery cotton. For 
the thread bars shown 
by Fig. 5 stretch fine 
guipure cord. After 
finishing the embroid- 
ery cut away the pro- 
jecting material on the 
outer edge and the 
Swiss muslin between 
the design figures, as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. Border the trim- 
ming on the under 
edge with lace three- 
quarters of an inch 
wide. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 


[From our Own 

CORRESPONDENT. | 

THOSE DREADFUL 
AMERICANS, 


HE Baron de Bal- 

lisac was out at 
the moment. He in- 
variably went out of a 
morning to smoke his 
cigar and occupy him- 
self with ‘‘les affaires;” 
though what they con- 
sisted in had always 
remained a mystery to 
his friends at the pen- 
sion, for he was never 
known to occupy him- 
self with any thing but 
conversation; he was 
the kind of man who 
never had any thing to 
do, and who would not 
have done it if he 
had—a type common 
enough in all parts of 
the world, but more 
especially in Paris, and 
of most common 
growth in boarding- 
houses. Mrs. Hunter 
and Ophelia waited for 
his return with an im- 
patience that can hard- 
ly. be described, each, 
however, with very dif- 
ferent feelings. Mrs. 
Hunter set him down 
unhésitatingly as a 
scoundrel, who de- 
served to be met by an 
able-bodied Irishman, 
horsewhip in hand; 
Ophelia still clung 
fondly, with a true 
woman’s trust, to the 
hope that he would ve 
able to clear himself, 
and prove the whole 
story to be a vile fab- 
rication. She hoped 
—but it was hoping 
against hope; a crucl 
voice came from the 
calmer region of her 
understanding to crush 
the ardent pleadings 
of her heart, and bid 
her prepare to meet the 
worst, and part for- 





ever with the first 
bright dream of her 
life. 


The little Frenchwoman had begged the two 
ladies to remain in her room, where they would 
be free from interruption and from the prying 
curiosity which the appearance of both was sure 
to excite among the pensionnaires, who were in 
the habit of paying them an occasional morning 
visit or meeting them about the house. They 
thanked her, and were glad to stay. She pitied 
Ophelia deeply. The poor girl was so unnaturally 
calm in her excitement, so still and white, sitting 
with her hands in her lap, turning her cambric 
mouchoir with the mechanical absent air of one 
whose mind was wholly unconscious of the move- 
ment of her body, that the kind little French- 
woman felt almost terrified. She was not used 
to this aspect of emotion; her Celtic tempera- 
ment could not understand such Anglo-Saxon 
reticence of feeling, and she watched Ophelia in 
some anxiety lest the girl should suddenly break 
through this icy reserve of her demeanor by a fit 
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of hysterical delirium. But there was nothing® 
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to apprehend. Ophelia was quite equal to the 
amount of dignified self-control which the occa- 
sion claimed. She passed and repassed along 
the borders of her handkerchief, clutching it with 
nervous fingers—the only sign, with her ashy pale- 
ness, that betrayed outwardly the agitation going 
on within. The struggle was fierce. But while 
there was life there was hope; this she kept re- 
peating to herself, though every moment the hope. 
grew fainter. She remembered a thousand trifles 
that had passed almost unheeded at the time, but 
that now rose up before her with a vivid and un- 
answerable significance. For Mrs. Hunter the 
Frenchwoman had no pity. She was disgusted 
and ingignant with her. A woman of her age, 
the mother of a family, to run her.foolish old 
head into such a noose—it was unpardonable, 
ridiculous to the last degree, and downright 
criminal. ‘To accept a man on his own showing 
and that of a woman she met in a pension! The 
Frenchwoman could hardly refrain from bursting 
out in vehement denunciations against the stu- 
pidity that had brought the silent, pale-faced 
daughter into such a pass. Mrs. Hunter walked 
up and down the room, muttering now and then 
broken exclamations to herself: ‘‘ Wretch !” 
‘‘Scoundrel!” ‘‘A pair of adventurers!” ‘* What 
motive had the woman? what was she to gain 
by it?” Ah, what indeed?- There was the pivot 
on which the whole adventure turned. What 
was to be gained by it? More than once Mrs. 
Hunter stopped in her walk, and fronting the 
Frenchwoman, repeated, ‘‘ What motive had 
Madame De Rusenville in tricking my child into 
such a marriage?” But the other had contented 
herself with shrugging her shoulders in that ex- 
pressive way peculiar to the French, which says 
so little and implies so much. She could have 
explained by a word, if she liked, and she would 
have liked it uncommonly, if only to punish the 
silly American mother; but compassion for Ophe- 
lia tied her tongue. She could not believe that 
Mrs. Hunter was so altogether ignorant of the 
motive as she seemed; she did not realize the 
infantine ignorance of the American mind on 
such points, its inability even to guess at what 
was so palpably visible to the most unintelligent 
French person, forgetting that it was not a ques- 
tion of intelligence, but of experience—that no 
woman in Mrs, Hunter’s position (or in any po- 
sition among Americans as far as the writer’s 
knowledge carries her) would dream of making 
a marriage between two strangers an opportunity 
for turning a penny—we can not call it an hon- 
est penny, in this case at all events, though it is 
recognized as quite honest in fair, straight mar- 
riages in France—and that it was only natural 
that she should stare in dire perplexity at the 
extraordinary behavior of Madame De Rusen- 
ville throughout. ‘She will find it out time 
enough,” thought the demure little Frenchwom- 
an, as she snipped away at her band of white 
embroidery; ‘‘there is no need for me to enter 
into explanations before that poor creature, who 
~is the victim of a fool and two knayes.” 

At last there was a knock at the door. One 
of the maids came to say that M. le baron was 
come in, and was waiting chez ces dumes to see 
them. 

** Ask him to come in here,” said Mrs. Hun- 
ter, in a composed tone; ‘‘ we are making con- 
versation with madame.” 

The dread of an esclandre, as the French- 
woman called it, or what her companion termed 
a ‘* blow-up,” was not so strong with Mrs. Hun- 
ter as it was with her newly constituted friend. 
She never thought for one moment that any 
blame could come to her, however the gnatter 
might turn out, or any disgrace to Often; 
and here, again, her obtuse stupidity roused the 
Frenchwoman’s wrath. That any mother should 
be so reckless of her daughter’s reputation as to 
run the risk of an esclandre, and in a boarding- 
house too—that she should not tremble at the 
way. it was sure to compromise the girl! Com- 
promise! what did the word mean? Her daugh- 
ter compromised by breaking off in time from a 
marriage with a villain who had a wife already ! 
What did any one mean by talking such prepos- 
terous nonsense ? 

‘* Madame, you are clearly in the most com- 
plete ignorance as to our manners and customs,” 
deprecated the Frenchwoman. ‘‘If it gets abroad 
that your daughter has been inveigled into a snare 
of this kind, her reputation will suffer. The con- 
sequences may be fatal to her establishment in 
this country altogether.” ‘ 

**T devoutly hope it may!” broke out Mrs. 
Hunter, impulsively. ‘‘She shall never marry 

_ a Frenchman if I can prevent it.” 

‘¢ Meantime think of her character,” expostu- 
lated the Frenchwoman. 

‘*Her character! Are you mad?” shrieked 
the mother. ‘‘ Who dares to touch my Ophe- 
lia’s character, madame ?” : 

“Not I, assuredly,” said her companion ; 
“but if this unhappy affair gets noised abroad, 
M. De Ballisac will put whatever color best suits 
his purpose on it; he will shelter his wounded 
vanity and disappointed avarice under any cloak 
he can lay hands on. Madame De Rusenville 
has her version of the story to’get up also. You 
see that in mademoiselle’s interest it is essential 
the thing should pass off as quietly as possible. 
Don’t exasperate this man. A man who was 
capable of playing the part he has done so far 
will not scruple to go farther if he finds it pay ; 
he will sacrifice all sense of honor, nay, of manly 
dignity, to escape inconvenience or danger. Be 
counseled by an old woman, madame: be pru- 
dent; pay him, if necessary; do any thing to 
make him hold his tongue. It is the only course 


left open to you that is wise, and it may spare 
you worse evil than has befallen you yet.” 
There was something quite startling in the 
solemnity of her manner as she urged this ad- 
vice, pressing Mrs. Hunter’s hand between her 
own two, and speaking in a hurried whisper, 
that Ophelia might not catch her words. Mrs, 





Hunter had not time to answer, or to recover 
from the shock which this new view of the sub- 
ject caused her, when the door opened, and M. 
De Ballisac, smiling, radiant, well dressed, the 
very personification of a happy man with a good 
conscience and a good account at his banker’s, 
entered the room. Ophelia rose, but, overcome 
by the suppressed conflict of the last hour, sank 
again on her chair. ‘There was an awkward 
pause fora moment. Then Mrs. Hunter spoke. 
Comet. 








VICTOIRE’S FAITH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 


vi A® ca, Madame Leroux, but it is hard that 
you must send one tall son after another 
to fight those accursed Prussians!” 

Madame Le Petit, the wife of the best hair- 
dresser in St. Roque, is so much shorter than her 
friend that she balances her round, squat figure 
on her heels, and peers with her small, black, 
bead-like eyes into the calm, resolute face so far 
above her own. 

Marie Leroux does not answer. She sighs; 
but she sighed five minutes ago when the last 
soldier turned his back on St. Roque, and tramp- 
ed on along the broad road that runs westward. 

Marie Leroux has not stirred a finger since 
the soldiers marched away. Her straight, stiff 
figure, in its black jacket and skirt, stands erect ; 
one arm hangs by her side, but her right hand is 
fixed just below the frill atop of her cap, shading 
her eyes while she gazes after the soldiers. 

She can no longer make them out. A cloud 
of white dust has risen behind them, and this is 
gradually dispersing itself over the suburb of 
Vaucelles. 

Madame Le Petit, not being of a patient na- 
ture, has looked around in search of amusement, 
but her companion does not notice this distrac- 
tion. As the dust clears finally, and reveals the 
entire disappearance of the soldiers, she takes 
her hand from her forehead, and turns to her 
companion. 

‘*Tt is hard for me, Madame Le Petit; but 
what will you? It is the fortune of others be- 
sides, and it is worse for the poor girl Victoire 
than for me. I have ten years—at most fifteen 
—of life before me. But she is only nineteen. 
Poor little one! I must go home and comfort 
her.’ 

Madame Le Petit snaps her fingers. 

**T would not give that for Victoire’s sorrow. 
The heavier the shower, my friend, the sooner it 
is ended.” 

But Marie Leroux is anxious to be free from 
her gossiping companion. She turns away. 

“Bon jour, Madame Le Petit ;” and her long 
striding steps sooft put distance between her and 
the hair-dresser’s chattering wife. 

Marie Leroux lives a little way out of St. 
Roque, on the réad to La Maladrérie. Her 
house is small and whitewashed, with a black 
door and window-sills, and a slated roof. In 
the midst of this appears a sharp-peaked dormer- 
window, and over the front of the house climbs 
a vine, the stem of which is carefully nailed up 
in a sort of wooden trough set on end. At the 
angle of the house, niched in the wall, is a plaster 
image of La Sainte Vierge. 

Marie opens the door, which leads at once into 
asmall room. The floor is tiled and carpetless ; 
but there is a look of comfort in the bed with 
scarlet and white hangings and coverlet, in the 
well-kept walnut-wood armoire in the corner, 
and in the shining brass pans on the wall. There 
is an easy-chair, too, with a cushioned seat of 
rich-colored chintz. This chair is drawn close 
to the round table, and resting her arms on this a 
young girl sits in the chair, sobbing convulsively. 

Madame Leroux closes the door and goes softly 
up to Victoire. 

‘* My child’”—she lays her strong bony hand 
on the fair shining head—‘‘it is over. Now we 
must try’and comfort one another.” 

Marie's lips quiver as if she, too, longed to pour 
forth her grief in passionate sobs ; but she keeps 
it down by astrong effort. . 

Victoire’s shoulders shake as if her slender 
body were wrenched asunder. 

‘**Ah! no, no. There is no comfort left for 
me. I can not take it. Oh, Louis, Louis! 
Why didst thou go away? I shall die without 
thee! Oh, oh, oh!” 

Marie only sighs. ‘‘Poor child! It is worse 
for her than for me. It is her first sorrow.” 

And at the remembrance of the ftve sons who 
have one by one been taken from her, Marie 
Leroux sighs again. 

All but Louis were dead now, and lying among 
scarcely covered heaps of brave men; or perhaps 
lying on one of those fearful battle-fields where 
the slain lay yet unburied. 

The poor mother sat down and crossed her 
hands in her lap. Victoire was still sobbing. 
The clock in the corner seemed to keep up a 
monotonous accompaniment. Presently shesaid, 

‘This will never do, my child. Come and 
help me get supper.” 

Marie rose up and set the pot au feu on the 
hot hearth—for the fire-place was an open one. 

Victoire rose too, but her eyes were blinded 
with tears. She did little to help the older 
woman. 

‘*Bathe thy face, my child,” said Marie; 

‘“¢the cool water will refresh thee.” 
'* Victoire bathed her red eyes and smoothed 
her bright hair, and you saw how pretty she was, 
She had a fair skin, with a soft peach-like bloom 
melting into it; sweet blue eyes, and a little nose 
and mouth which might have belonged to a child, 
they were so vague in expression. There was a 
touching sadness in her young face as she sat 
opposite the old woman, which made Marie’s 
heart warm to her. 

“Thou wilt come to me wholly, my Victoire. 
If Louis had married thee at the Saint Michel 
thou wouldst have been here of right. I hold 
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thee as my daughter quite as much as if the 
blessing had been said over thee.” 

Victoire went and put her arms round Madame 
Leroux’s neck. 

‘Thou art my mother,” she said, and then 
she broke down again with a piteous cry—‘‘ Oh, 
Louis, Louis, come back to me, or I shall die!” 


? 


It is a month to-day since the last levy marched 
away from Vaucelles, and no news has come 
from Louis Leroux. 

Rumors of battles reach St. Roque—desperate 
battles—and it begins to be whispered out of the 
hearing of Monsieur le Préfet and his officials 
that the French losses are more than those of 
the Prussians, and these whispers have reached 
Marie Leroux. 

Her face is very grave and troubled as she 
bends over the black tulle veil she embroiders. 
Marie’s face is usually grave, but there is a look 
of troubled sadness this morning which is foreign 
to it—a look which was not there till the post 
brought her a letter. 

A letter from Victoire. The girl has been 
dull and distrait, and last Sunday she told Ma- 
dame Leroux that she thought a few days’ 
change with her cousin, Madame Lesage, would 
do her good. 

Victoire is an orphan. Till Louis asked his 
mother to take her in the girl had no home but 
at the milliner’s for whom she worked. Madame 
Lesage took no notice of her pretty young cousin 
in those days, but then a rich widow with an only 
son is naturally shy of penniless girls. 

To-day Victoire was to return, and instead of 
coming she has sent this letter. 

Marie finishes her veil, folds it, and lays it 
aside. Then she fumbles in her deep pocket for 
the letter, and reads it again. 

‘*Bah! bah! for shame, Marie Leroux! It 
is I who am suspicious and fanciful. Why should 
not the child like to stay at the farm instead of 
living with me? Ma foi! it is something to have 
a cousin who has a house in St. Roque and a 
farm also at Dives. It is true I miss Victoire, 
but I am selfish to wish it otherwise.” 

But though she says this bravely to herself, 
Marie can not shake off the gloom that Victoire’s 
letter has brought to her. 

‘* Allons !” she says, after a while, ‘ it is mar- 
ket-day, and I will go and bargain with Jeanne- 
ton for a new pitcher.” 


Market is nearly over. Old Elodie, the flower- 
seller, is cramming her unsold basil pots and 
myrtles and fuchsias into her donkey-cart. The 
fruit and vegetable stalls are already stripped, 
and only some yellow cabbage leaves and pea 
shucks and slices of melon rind, and a general 
faint, fruity perfume, indicate the rich display 
that has been glowing under the red and green 
umbrellas of the Place St. Pierre. The umbrel- 
las have departed with their owners. The awn- 
ings will. soon be taken from the booths, and then 
the tall, graceful fléche overhead will look down 
again on the knobbed pavement of the Place till 
market-day comes round once more in St. Roque. 

But the crockery still lies baking on the stones, 
and Marie Leroux bends over this. She is bal- 
ancing the merits of a red pitcher against a brown 
one. A quick, pleasant voice makes her look up. 

**Tiens! and it is you, Madame Leroux.” 

It is Monsieur Le Petit himself, the hair- 
dresser of St. Roque, a very important function- 
ary, who shaves Monsieur le Préfet himself, and 
goes every day to the Hotel Ste. Barbe to 
coiffer stately, dark-eyed Madame Mérand, the 
proprietress thereof. Monsieur is a small, jovial 
man, with a temper as easy as his tongue, and 
that goes as if he oiled it daily. * 

‘*Have you any news from the army?” he asks. 

Monsieur Le Petit never forgets the small 
courtesies of life. It is essential to his calling 
to know every thing that relates to every body 
else; and, besides, he is very kind-hearted to all 
women. ‘‘I have no chance against them,” he 
says, flourishing his small fat hands; ‘‘I am 
their victim.” The word ‘‘ victim” is jealously 
translated by Madame Le Petit. She considers 
her husband the most outrageous flirt in the town 
of St. Roque. It is whispered in the said town 
that Monsieur Le Petit does not escape scot-free, 
and that he occasionally gets his hair pulled out 
of its artistic group of curls. But at this mo- 
ment he stands freshly frizzled and radiant be- 
side Madame Leroux, and puts his head tender- 
ly on one side as he asks the question. 

Marie sets down the red pitcher, and shakes 
her head. 

‘* Bien, no news is good news,” says monsieur, 
cheerfully. ‘* Louis has been a lucky fellow all 
his life, and this will run to the end. And how 
then is Mamzelle Victoire ?” 

A cloud comes over the face of Marie Leroux 
—she stoops over the pitcher. 

*¢ Tiens, I will have the red one,” she says to 
the seller—a woman with a pink kerchief drawn 
over her face, the face being as brown as her 
pitchers are. 

The brown-faced woman nods and holds out 
a wrinkled hand. 

‘‘T have not seen Victoire since Sunday.” 
Marie Leroux does not look at Monsieur Le Petit 
as she says this; but the hair-dresser is already 
aware that there is something amiss. 

‘*T am going your way,” he says, cheerfully— 
nothing is so pleasant to Monsieur Le Petit as a 
fresh bit of gossip—‘‘I have business near St. 
Etienne.” 

‘* Bien,” says Madame Leroux ; but she does 
not lodk content. She prefers to bear her own 
burden silently ; she has no notion of lightening 
it by complaint. 

The pair walk silently out of the Place St. 
Pierre, past the quaint stone-gabled banking 
house, to the corner of the Rue Notre Dame. 
Monsieur Le Petit’s shop is just beyond this 
corner, and he quickens his pace as he passes 
by, lest madame should perceive that he is ac- 








~——aas 
companied, and should come forward and Clain 
his attention. 

“TI thought”—the shop, with its coils of },j 
and bottles of perfume, is safely passed al 
Monsieur Le Petit is himself again—‘‘ I thought » 
he repeats, ‘‘that Mamzelle Victoire was to liv 
with you always. Is it not so, madame?” 

Marie’s lips are pressed impatiently togethe, 
but the hair-dresser looks inquiringly in her face 
—he will have an answer. 

“Tt was so arranged, but what will you, mon. 
sieur? Young girls have their fancies, and jt is 
Victoire’s fancy now to go and live with he 
cousin, the-widow Lesage.” 

“*Ma foi! the widow Lesage—the widow Ip. 
sage.” Monsieur Le Petit’s eyebrows are raised, 
and he repeats each syllable distinctly, as if try. 
ing to discover the secret of Victoire’s behavior 
‘* Has the cousin Lesage a family ?” ‘ 

“She has one son, Georges, who manages th. 
farm.” i 

Marie Leroux tries to look indifferent, but jt 
is hard to do this under the sharp scrutiny of 
Monsieur Le Petit’s eyes. - 

‘*Georges—Georges Lesage. Hé, ma fy! 
but I know him ; Georges Lesage is of my friends, 
and he is a well-made, well-mannered youth,” : 

* Bon jour, my friend,” Marie Leroux says 
abruptly, although they have not nearly reached 
St. Etienne. Monsieur Le Petit has stopped a 
they pass a doorway just beyond the Hotel Ste 
Barbe, a doorway in which is a grating, anj 
through this you see an old-fashioned house with 
a little parterre in front, gay with crimson and 
blue and yellow flowers; in the middle of the 
walk which leads from the grated door to the 
veranda of the house is a tiny fountain, spark. 
ling and rainbow-hued. China roses climb y 
the veranda posts, and scent the air with thej; 
exquisite blushing flowers. Monsieur is looking 
so intently through the grating, he starts at m). 
dame’s farewell. 

‘* Why such haste?” he says; but Marie nods 
and passes on. Her heart is very, very sore, 
and Monsieur Le Petit’s words are like a blister, 
She has tried not to doubt Victoire, and yet why 
should Monsieur Le Petit speak of Georges? 

‘* But it is wrong to doubt,” she says ; ‘‘T got 
old and fractious, and it is true that which Vic. 
toire says—I take life too seriously. If only [ 
could carry care as lightly as Monsieur Le Petit 
does! Yes, yes, it is natural; the child has 
found me dull. Julie Lesage has never known 
trouble, and she can live in the town, or near the 
sea, as she pleases ; and Georges is young and 
gay, and he is the cousin of Victoire: it is but nat- 
ural she should cling to her own flesh and blood, 
Yes, yes, it is right—when Louis comes back, Vic. 
toire will be glad enough to return to me.” 

It could not occur to Marie Leroux that Vic. 
toire was ungrateful, because in receiving her 
she had only reckoned on the delight of having 
a daughter, a companion who loved Louis, ani 
would never tire of listening to his praises. If 
Victoire had grown dull and distraite, Marie de 
cided that it was her grave face and her own re- 
served ways that made the atmosphere depressing. 

“* Tt will be all right when Louis comes back,” 
she repeats, and by the time she reaches St. 
Etienne the brave old face has forced a cheerful 
smile to its lips. 

When she gets home the sunshine streams 
in through the window, and the new red pitcher 
glows like a gem. 

Marie’s heart is lightened of its doubts and 
dim fears. 

“‘T will not stay in-doors,” she says; “and 
I will go and take my work to the fabrique, and 
get another piece.” 

‘*Le mieux est l’ennemi du bien.” Maries 
first expedition has cheered and quieted her— 
why is she not content to leave well alone? 

The Fabrique de Dentelles, for which Ma 
dame Leroux embroiders—a fabrique which fur- 
nishes employment to many of the women of St, 
Roque—is up a hilly street that leads to the 
Church of St. Julien. 

Marie has reached the Place round the church, 
and then she gives a little start. 

There is a triangular bit of grass, bordered by 
old Spanish chestnuts, and standing under the 
shade of these trees is Victoire Lesage. 

And Victoire is no longer pale and sad; het 
head is bent, and her eyes are downcast, but 
she looks prettier than ever as she listens, blush- 
ing, to a tall man beside her. 

Madame Leroux can not see his face, but she 
guesses that it is the cousin Georges. 

The old woman’s heart sinks like lead, and 
then an angry flush rises on her cheeks. She 
crosses the white stony road, and joins the pait 


*beneath the chestnut-trees. 


‘* Ah ca, Victoire! I thought thou wert # 
Dives.” 

Victoire starts and colors violently. Her com- 
panion turns round, and shows a fresh, foolist 
face, with chestnut-colored hair and eyes—sj 
fox’s eyes, Marie thinks. ‘ 

Victoire looks up with her sweet, timid smile; 
she is so pretty and winning, as she puts ol 
small hand on the old woman’s long gaunt ari, 
and holds up her soft face to be kissed. 

Marie kisses her roughly, but she is appeased 
It is difficult to keep cross when you are lookilg 
at Victoire Lesage. 4 

‘‘The cousin Julie came in to market,” Vit 
toire says, ‘and she has now gone to the hous 
of Monsieur le Curé to carry some eggs to 
ménagere; we are waiting with the charrettt 
for her”—she looks toward a country cart stan” 
ing near the church. 

‘The young man takes off his hat to Madam 
Leroux. 

‘*Can we take madame on her way, oT be of 
any service to her?” he says, in a well-to-d% 
patronizing voice. 

Marie shakes her head ; 


toire. : ‘ 
““My child”—she speaks softly — “thot 


she is watching Vit 
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shouldst have come to see me. Am [I not thy 
her ?” 

ae Yes, yes—oh yes!” The little trembling 

mouth is held up again, and it seems to Marie 

Jeroux that the girl clings to her. 

«Come home with me,” whispers the old 
yoman ; ‘‘it is better, safer, my child.” 

Victoire hesitates. 

«“Tenez!”—Georges has moved a few steps 
away; he turns round on them now as he speaks— 
«shere is my mother, and we have no time to lose.” 

The door of the small gray house beside the 
church has opened, and from it comes a short 

uffy woman in a black silk gown; she wears a 

y shawl and a bonnet. Julie Lesage feels 

herself a great lady when she comes in to make 
urchases for the farm, although she has only a 
charrette for equipage. 

Marie Leroux shrinks into herself as the rus- 
ting dame comes nearer. Her poverty makes 
her shy, for she was not poor always, and if she 
cared she could remember that Julie Dutemps 
nsed to run about bare-headed when she was a 
child, with common wooden sabots on her feet. 

“Bon jour, madame,” says the florid widow, 
in a fat voice, full of pity und self-satisfaction. 
“J have taken this little girl off your hands, you 
see;” then in a whisper to the grave, stiff wom- 
an, ‘it is my son’s wish, and what will you? 
Our sons rule us, whether we like it or not.” 

Marie could not wear it. She felt herself the 
guardian of Louis’s happiness. Did this proud 
woman think he could be robbed of Victoire? 
She turned her back on Madame Lesage. 

‘‘Victoire’—she grasped the girl’s arm so 
tightly that she flinched—‘‘ come home with me 
for Louis’s sake.” 

Victoire drew her arm away. She looked 
vexed; there were tears in her sweet blue eyes. 

“Ma mére, why dost thou doubt me?” she 
pleaded; but there was a fretful tone in her voice. 
“JT will come back to thee. Did I not say in 
my letter I wished but to stay at Dives till cold 
weather came? ‘Thou wouldst not have me 
break a promise, and I have promised to Julie.” 

Marie’s eyes are stern as she answers, 

“Thou art right in that, my child ; never break 
apromise. Remember, I trust thee, Victoire.” 

The girl looks down sorrowfully. 

“ How hard and cold she is!” Aloud she says, 
“Yes, yes, my mother. Bon jour—au revoir.” 

And then, while Madame Lesage accomplishes 
an elaborate courtesy, Georges helps Victoire into 
the cart, and Marie has no excuse to delay her 
journey to the fabrique. 

She hears the cart jolting down the steep hilly 
street into the town again, but Marie will not 
look round. 

‘Sainte Vierge! itds always so with me; when 
I feel most, and there is most need to be gentle 
and tender, I am hard and cold; but no—if Vic- 
toire’s love for Louis is only to be kept by man- 
agement, it is not worth the keeping.” 


The weather is growing cold, bui it does not 
find Victoire in Marie’s cottage. Marie is not 
there herself. She has been sent for to O—— 
tosee her son. Louis is severely wounded, but 
he is sensible when his mother reaches him. 

“You must not talk to him, my good woman, 
and above all, you must not make him speak.” 
This was the doctor’s charge when he gave Ma- 
rie to the sceur who was to take her to her son. 

Marie sits alone beside him now in the clean, 
bare, whitewashed hospital of O—~«. Louis has 
fallen into a stupor from exhaustion, and the 
sister thinks he may be left with his mother this 
evening, she seems so quiet and self-restrained. 
There is no one to watch the poor worn woman. 
The patients in three other beds are too ill to 
notice what passes near them, and Marie cries 
quietly as she sits close by her darling. There 
is not much relief; sh» dare not sob; only tears 
well out silently from :he sad eyes, and roll over 
the hard, colorless face. 

“He is my fifth,” she thinks; ‘‘but God is 
merciful to let me watch over this one to the 
end; and if he could live it would be much, oh, 
so much to me!” She clasps her hands fer- 
vently and rocks herself to and fro. The doc- 
tor’s words come back in all their quiet decision : 

“Your son may live, but it is hard to believe 
it. I can not advise you to hope it, and he may 
sink speedily.” 

She gives a long yearning look at the suffering 
face with closed eyelids lying there so near, yet 
80 unconscious. 

“He knew me”—a proud, fond look lights up 
her poor face for a moment—‘‘ and he looked so 
glad his mother had come to nurse him; but the 
next look was for Victoire. I whispered to him 
that she was well, and that she grieved for him. 
For she wrote to me that she grieved. But my 
Louis shall know no more.” : 

The sick man makes a restless movement and 
opens his eyes. 

“Victoire,” he murmurs. 

Marie bends over him. 

“Victoire is well, and she grieves for thee.” 

She smiles so brightly, so happily, that he is 
satisfied. His eyes close again, and again he 
sinks into the same dull stupor. be 

The sceur comes in and examines her patient. 
Then she beckons Marie away. ; 

“You must go and lie down now, ma bonne 
mere,” the calm, sweet-faced woman says. 
“Do you know you have been of service to our 
Patient? He is better than when I went away.” 


When Marie opened her eyes she was surprised 
to find how long she had been asleep. Daylight 
was coming in through the narrow window, and 
at first she could not remember where she was. 

It all comes back soon enough : the sister’s 
comforting words as she bade her seek rest, and 
then the being led by the guide to whom she was 
confided to the small cottage near the hospital, 
where she has passed the night. 

As she goes out*from the small, dirty room 


into the road she meets the doctor. He nods 
at her and smiles. 

‘*You may go to your patient,” he says; ‘‘ you 
did wonders for him yesterday.” 

Marie goes on with a lighter heart, and yet 
she feels timid and ill-assured. How can she 
continue to deceive Louis when he grows well 
enough to ask questions ? 

She finds him propped up by pillows, very pale 


-and weak, but with a light and expression on his 


worn face that she had not thought to see on it 
again. He is eager to speak, but the sister holds 
up a warning hand. 

“*T can not have any words, my friend. You 
may look at your mother, and she may look at 
you; but if you begin to talk we shall never get 
you strong enough to go back with her to St. 

Roque.” 

Back to St. Roque! Marie feels as if she 
could hug the placid-faced woman ; but she sits 
quiet till the doctor comes in with another of the 
nurses. Then she slips quietly to the far end of 
the room, where the sister is attending a patient. 

‘*Ma scour,” says Marie, as soon as she can 

be listened to, ‘‘I amin trouble. Will you tell 
me what to do?” ; 
The sister is short and fat. It is almost pite- 
ous to see tall, grave Marie Leroux standing in 
a supplicating attitude before her as she relates 
her difficulty and the grief which she is keeping 
from her son. The sister nods her head ap- 
provingly. 

‘* He must not know it yet,” she says; ‘‘ but 
do not trouble yourself, my good mother. You 
shall not be left alone with him. Wait, and the 
good God will show you when the story must be 
told.” 


Once more there is a bright fire in the cottage 
near La Maladrérie, and as Marie Leroux bus- 
tles about and sees to her son's comforts, she 
looks happier than she has looked since he went 
away. 

He is weak. still, and he walks with a stick; 
but he has not lost a limb, and the good doctor 
has promised him that with care he will in time 
recover his health. But Marie’s great comfort 
lies in the fact that she has told her secret, and 
that to all outward seeming Louis has taken it 
less to heart than she expected. 

It was on the journey home that she at last 
found her opportunity. Louis turned very white, 
but he asked no questions, and Victoire’s name 
has not once passed his lips. 

It is the second day since his return. He has 
been strangely silent since his recovery. This 
morning he has been more silent than ever. 

‘* Mother,” he says, abruptly, ‘‘can I do any 
thing for thee? Iam going downto St. Roque.” 

Marie glances at him, and she checks an ex- 
clamation of surprise. Louis stands grasping 
hisstick, with a,stern, determined look in his face. 

‘*Thou wilt not go alone?” she says ; ‘“‘ let me 
call Jacques Serret. He will be proud to lend 
thee his arm to lean on.” 

Louis shakes his head. 

**T shall not get beyond St. Pierre, and I am 
strong enough to walk that far alone.” 

But by the time he reaches St. Etienne there 
comes to him a sudden distaste to face the bus- 
tle of the Rue Notre Dame. He turns aside, 
down into the Place, and walks under one of the 
leafless lime alleys. Up and down, striking his 
stick more and more angrily on the stony path. 
He is thinking of Victoire. He has not asked 
his mother if she is yet married to the young 
farmer, but he is impatient to know the truth. 
To-day is market-day in St. Roque, and when he 
started it was with the fixed idea of questioning 
some of his numerous acquaintances among the 
market people who were likely to come in from 
Dives. And then his heart had failed him. He 
could not subject himself to the pity, however 
friendly, of others. And who would be likely to 
blame Victoire for preferring a well-to-do farmer 
to a wounded soldier ? 

He gets tired of these thoughts, and turns 
suddenly out of the allée. He looks across the 
Place. A fat woman and a young girl are stand- 
ing at the farther end of it. The fat woman 
goes on and leaves the girl alone. 

A sudden impulse seizes Louis. He feels sure 
that the girl is Victoire. In another moment he 
sees that she is coming toward him. But the 
end of the Rue de la Paix lies between them, 
and it is possible that she may turn down this, 
and he may lose all chance of finding her alone. 

He hurries on so fast that the girl perceives 
his approach, At first she does not recognize 
him, he is so pale, so changed ; but before he has 
quite reached her she starts violently, and her 
face becomes scarlet. She stops, and looks as if 
she were going to run away. Louis hurries on. 

“‘T am glad to see you,” he says, coldly. 
‘You can answer a question I am unwilling to 
put td any one but yourself. Are you married ?” 

Victoire’s look of distress is pitiful. She hides 
her face in her hands and shrinks away from her 
questioner; but Louis is resolved that she shall 
answer. 

‘* Are you married ?” he repeats. 

‘* No,” in'a beseeching voice. 

He puts his hand gently on her arm; his face 
softens into an exquisite tenderness. 

‘* Are you, then, indeed free, my bien-aimée ?” 

Victoire draws her arm away with a shuddering 
sigh; then she takes her hands from her face, and 
gives a quick, frightened glance round the Place. 

** No, no, Louis”—she does not look at him— 
“T am not free, and you must not so speak. I 
am betrothed to Georges e, ande—and—I 
am to marry him in three days.” And then she 
bursts out crying, and covers up her face again. 

He shrinks as if he had received a blow ; then, 
after a pause, he says, ‘‘ Victoire, I can not un- 
derstand, and I have a right to an explanation 
from you; but we can not talk here: come un- 
der the allée and tell me what you mean.” 





She gives a timid look at him, and his deter- 


mined face governs her against her will; she walks 
beside him till they are half-way down the allée, 
then Louis stops and takes both her hands in his, 
**Poor little darling!” he says, so tenderly 
that Victoire looks up with less fear in her sweet, 
troubled face, ‘‘why dost thou tremble? Vic- 
toire, I believe thou lovest me spite of thyself. 
See, I am not angry; I love thee more than my 
life. Come home with me to my mother, and 
give up this Georges Lesage.” 

Until his last words Victoire has hesitated; a 
soft, tender thrill of happiness has vibrated and 
drawn her involuntarily closer to Louis ; he clasps 
both her hands yet more closely in one of his, 
and puts his arm round her. 

Either the movement or Georges’s name rouses 
her ; she breaks away from him in sudden terror. 
**Oh, Louis! go away. If I were to be seen 
with you, they would never forgive, and it is easy 
to make Georges jealous, and oh, I must marry 
Georges—” 

‘*Thou must not, thou canst not: Victoire, 
thou lovest me.” 

But she draws her hands away with a passion 
of tears. 

*fNo; I do not love thee,” she says, angrily ; 
“but I cry because I ama child. Listen, and I 
will show thee why I can not marry thee. I had 
been poor always till I went to Dives, and I 


being a poor man’s wife. But I know better 
now, Louis. I know that I care for clothes and 
pleasure and amusement and my life at Dives 
much more than for love, much more than I ever 
cared for thee. And, Louis, if I had married 
you I should have made you miserable.” 

While she speaks the ardent glow has faded 
from his face; he does not try to take her hand 
again; he does not even look at her. 

“*Say it again, ingrate,” he says at last, in a 
harsh voice—‘‘ no, I do not want to wrong thee, 
Victoire. It is true, then, that thou art bad enough 
to marry a husband without loving him, so long 
as he can give thee fine clothes and pleasure.” 

His stern, altered voice irritates her; she is in 
terror lest Julie should find her with Louis; she 
looks at him angrily. 

“Yes, it is my nature, and we must all be as 
we are made; and Julie says I shall soon love 
Georges when he is my husband; she says the 
love that comes after marriage is the best.” 

She turns at his sudden movement. Marie 
Leroux stands close beside her son, with a heavy 
frown on her face. 

““Tf love comes at all, Victoire—remember, if 
it comes at all—” 

But Victoire has no mind to encounter her re- 
proaches; she darts away at full speed, and is 
soon out of sight. 

Louis takes his mother’s arm, and presses it 
fondly. ~ 

“‘It is over, my mother,” he says, ‘‘ and it is 
best as it is. I would not have believed it from 
any one but herself.” 





EROES die, and the world is silent concern- 
ing them, because it knows not of them. 
Occasionally the memory of one of these obscure 
braves is rescued from oblivion, and then we pay 
him silent homage. Such was Paul Elson, an 
English pilot in charge of the ship Rothesay. 
The vessel was only a few days out from Cal- 
cutta when it was caught by a cyclone, and 
within twelve hours was a wreck. The captain, 
whose leg was broken, resolved to go down with 
his ship. The pilot, Paul, was the only one on 
board who had any presence of mind—many of 
the crew were frantic with terror, intoxicated, 
or otherwise helpless. He induced a few men 
to help him rig a raft, and all who were willing 
got upon it, Elson being the last to leave the 
sinking ship. All that night, while the raft 
drifted amidst the heavy seas, the pilot—a pow- 
erful swimmer—swam around it, lashing it to- 
gether and strengthening it as best he could, 
and rescuing from destruction one and another 
whom the furious breakers washed from the 
frail structure. When it became evident that 
the raft was not strong enough to last, a small- 
er one was constructed by the pilot, almost 
single-handed. Drifting under a tropical sun in 
August, both food and water having failed, this 
brave man used every effort to sustain his com- 
panions; but one after another was washed away 
until only Paul Elson and a Scotchman—from 
whom the story comes—clung to the raft. The 
slight support began to break up, and, exhausted 
by his incessant labors, the nilot’s strength was 
well-nigh gone. He had forgotten to think of 
himself; he had toiled to save others, and 
cheered them while a ray of hope remained, 
and even when that disappeared he labored on. 
But the heavy surf began to numb his weary 
limbs—a deathly faintness came upon him; he 
made some exclamation about his *‘ poor wife,” 
and said, ‘‘I will try to stand it.” Just thena 
huge wave overwhelmed him, and in an instant 
the heroic Paul Elson was buried in the deep 
waters. 





New York again assumes its usual busy aspect. 
Summer wanderers have returned, the streets are 
thronged, the shops gay with new fall goods. 
Every body seems busy, the whole city has 
thrown off the languor of summer, and is brisk- 
er than ever. 





A North Carolina paper gravely remarks that 
“three-cent water-melons have brought the 
colic within the reach of the poorest family in 
Wilmington.” 





Twenty-one Artesian wells have been sunk in 
Chicago, and in every case abundant water has 
been found. 

During the autumn military mancuvres in 
England the singular spectacle was seen of the 
advance-guard of Lord Mark Kerr’s division of 
the Northern Army being completely routed by 
a swarm of wasps, which resented the invasion 
of their domain. The entire division was held 
in check for some time, and even a flank move- 





ment through a field of barley was defeated by 


thought there was no greater happiness than™ 





the stubborn foe. A courageous adjutant at 
length succeeded in blockading the enemy by 
covering their hole with turf, and the British 
legions marched on unmolested. 





The ‘“‘ Lost Swamp,”’ in Arkansasgis said to be 
one hundred miles in length, stretching along 
the Mississippi River, and reaching back forty 
miles. The soil is exceedingly rich, and is cov- 
ered with a growth of timber of various kinds 
and a thicket of coarse grass and underbrush. 
Many plants grow to an astonishing size. 





It is said—we have not tried the experiment— 
that by setting a glass fruit jar on a folded tow- 
el, thoroughly soaked in cold water, the fruit 
can be poured in boiling hot, with no more 
danger of breaking than with a tin can. 


The French band, which won such substantial 
triumphs at the Boston Jubilee, received an en- 
thusiastic welcome at Havre on their return 
trip. A grand evening festival was inaugurated, 
and a torch-light procession, in which sixty 
thousand persons took part. All along the rail- 
way to Paris the enthusiasm of the people was 
boundless. 





A pleasant little incident is related “of Miss 
Clara Louise Kellogg, which occurred while vis- 
a the Grindelwald glacier in Switzerland dur- 
ing her late foreign tour. Her party encounter- 
ed, as other travelers do, a young Italian Swiss, 
who earned a precarious existence by frantic ef- 
forts to rouse an echo from the opposite cliffs by 
means of an awkward horn. After straining 
every muscle he brought forth a melancholy 
“toot,’”? with no great effect upon the opposite 
crags. Miss Kellogg watched for some time his 
vain endeavors, and then, rising in the carriage, 
she gave one of the charming mountain jédels, 
and finished off with a specimen of those inim- 
itable trills which require no patent to render 
them unapproachable. In an instant came back 
four or five beautifully perfect echoes, with an 
impertinently clear trill at the end. The young 
Italian doffed his hat and exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, ma- 
dame, could I but make an echo like that, my for- 
tune here would be made!” 





An interesting article recently appeared in 
the London Milk Journal concerning the value 
of milk as a remedial agent in certain diseases. 
Several physicians of high standing regard it as 
a specific for diarrhea, dysentery, and incipient 
cholera. The milk should not be boiled, but 
heated sufficiently to be agreeably warm. It is 
also recommended as of great value in typhoid 
and scarlet fever—as cooling and nourishing, 
and as promoting sleep. 





A new costume for sea bathers has been in- 
vented; it is of India rubber, and is quite water- 
proof. Bathing in such a costume must be 
highly enjoyable and beneficial ! 

It has been discovered—by a German, of 
course—that the tone ofa violin can be greatly 
improved by immersing the instrument in lager- 
beer and leaving it there until it is thoroughly 
saturated. 





In 1864 two Russian ladies ventured to attend 
the classes in the Zurich University. This led 
to a discussion in the senatus the following 
year, but no decision was made concerning the 
matter, as it was thought the ladies would not 
persevere in their design. One of them did 
withdraw; but the other made real progress, 
became a regular student, and passed through 
the course with honors. In 1867'two other fe- 
male students came from England, and the next 
year representatives of Switzerland and America 
appeared. Austria and Germany soon follow- 
ed the example. By far the greatest number 
came from Russia. There are now sixty-three 
women in the university, of whom forty-four are 
Russians. The whole number of medical stu- 
derits is two hundred and eight. Since 1867 six 
women have taken the degree of M.D. at Zurich. 





Great apprehension is felt in many parts of 
England and Ireland on account of the failure 
of the potato crop. The disease has been very 
disastrous—for eleven years there has not been 
such ascarcity. The farmers, cottagers, and la- 
borers, already seriously affected, foresee a terri- 
ble famine during the coming winter and spring. 





“Gogo” is the name of a sort of natural soap 
which has been imported into New York from 
ManiMa. It is in reality the inner bark of a 
tree, and is not only well adapted for cleansing 
purposes, butisanatural curiosity. Itisthought 
that it may be made useful for other purposes. 





Fifteen miles is along stretch for a bridge; yet 
that is the length of the one constructed over 
the Tensaw and Mobile rivers, on the Mobile 
and Montgomery Railroad. It has ten draws. 
The bridge itself is of wood, but the supports are 
iron cylinders. The structure cost $1,500,000, 
and has been three years in the course of con- 
struction. i 





Will you take a cup of tea— the genuine ar- 
ticle? The British consul at Shanghai recently 
made the statement that 53,000 pounds of wil- 
low leaves were in the process of preparation at 
one port of China to be mixed with tea for ship- 
ment. From ten to twenty per cent. of willow 
is the general rate of mixture. 





At Honfleur, near Trouville, France, a painful 
incident has occurred. The Marquis de Boren- 
ville, with his young wife—a beautiful and spir- 
ited lady—occupied one of the most charming 
villas along the shore. Every morning the 
marchioness went down to the beach to take her 
bath. She had several attendants. A man sat 
in a boat off the shore to take care that no acci- 
dent should occur, and others waited on the 
beach in case she should have need of their at- 
tention. She was, however, a famous swimmer, 
and the precautions were taken merely because 
of the anxiety of the marquis. But on a fatal 
morning the marchioness having dived under 
the water (a thing which she often did), never 
rose to the surface again. The watchful at- 
tendants plunged in when they observed that 
she did not rise as usual ; but in vain—her body 
was found at low tide. It seems almost impos- 
sible that she could have drowned with any ef- 





fort to prevent it; but the affair is stilla mystery. 
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TROPICS. 


is a calm bright day in the tropics, the sails 
| ed flapping lazily in the wind, and the glaring 
sun is pouring its perpendicular and scorching 
rays upon the deck. | No other vessel is in sight, 
and crew and passengers are alike lounging about 
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in a helpless, listless fashion, it being far too hot 
or either work, amusement, or sleep. No one 
exerts himself more than he can possibly help, 
and all except the look-out aloft have sunk into 
& state of dreamy half-consciousness, when sud- 
denly the stillness is broken by a cry of ‘* Shark!” 
and all start as though an electric shock had 
Passed through them. ‘* Where away?” is the 


CAPTURE OF A SHARK IN THE 


+ HARPER'S BAZAR. 


query of the officer of the watch. ‘‘On the 
weather bow, Sir,” isthe reply. Allis now bustle 
and excitement ; the love of sport inherent in all 
mankind overcomes the languor produced by the 
climate, and the lookers-on become as intensely 
interested as those actively engaged in the prep- 
aration for the capture. A strong rope is pro- 
duced, to which is attached an enormous iron 
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fish, has thoroughly examined it. Whether this 
functionary is himself deceived, or whether see- 
ing the danger he reports falsely to his sovereign 
in revenge for some slight or act of tyranny, 
must, we suppose, forever remain a mystery to 
man. JBe that as it may, the shark now ap- 
proaches, turns on its back, and, opening its hid- 
eous jaws, swallows both bait and hook. 


— 





hook, and-on this the bait (about eight or ten 
pounds of salt pork) is placed. It is then thrown 
overboard, and is watched with eager anxiety by 
every one on deck. The tall fin, the only por- 
tion of the shark visible above the water, is seen 
slowly sailing along—the monarch of the deep 
deigns not to notice the tempting morsel thrown 
to him until his commissariat officer, the pilot- 
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chief which might otherwise ensue from the 
dying struggles of the enraged captive, which, 
becoming more and more exhausted every min- 
ute, at last resigns itself to its fate. And now 
the more timid among the passengers gather 
round, even the ladies coming close enough to 
inspect its rows of sharp teeth (one row for every 
year of its age) and tremendous swallow. At 
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sudden jerk of the rope, a fierce rush for life 
and liberty, and then some ringing cheers as the 
monster is brought alongside. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, a second rope is slipped around 
its’ body by means of a noose, and it is soon 
hauled upon deck. The ship’s carpenter now 
steps forward, armed with an axe, with which he 
chops away at its tail; this is to prevent the mis- 


the next meal a few slices of the flesh and of the 
liver will be served for those who are curious 
and daring enough to taste them. ‘The jaws and 
backbone will be preserved, and by-and-by be 
ticketed, and stowed away in the museum of a 
collector, where they will certainly afford a much 
pleasanter spectacle than in their pristine posix 
tion, armed for action. 
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DORETTA. 


To a maiden, as she slept, 
Through a vision music crept, 
For a voice belovéd rang, 
Sweet as if a seraph sang. 


‘*Dimly gleams the shifting vane 
In the amber light, 
And the gusty drops’ of rain 
Splinter on the Jattice-pane ; 
It is morn, Doretta. 


‘¢ With the dawn the poplar row 
Whitens in the wind; 
Soon the driving clouds will glow, 
And the sopping roses blow, 
Red at heart, Doretta. S 


‘‘Througlt the meadow all the night 
Slid the quiet brook; 

Lo, it ripples into light, 

And the grass with daisies white 
Brims anew, Doretta. 


‘*Red and stormy is the morn, 
Fierce the raging east ; 

But with ragged plume and torn, 

See the bird of Jove is borne— 
Borne to thee, Doretta.” 


So the voice belovéd spoke, 

And the maiden straight awoke, 
And the day was dawning fair, 
And the bird of love was there. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

A webbed Feat.—A Man about Town’s View of the 
Livingstone Question.—Measures against Invasion. 
—Hare resuscitated.—The Tichborne News.—A 
Russian Prince’s Sense of Justice.—Empty London. 

iy was one of the paradoxical sayings of Lord 

Byron that he could pick out half a dozen 

young men of his own rank in life who could 
write as well as any professional literary men of 
the day, if they only chose to give themselves the 
trouble. Unhappily for his theory, some of our 
young aristocrats have condescended of late years 
to take to writing, with no very marked success. 
On the other hand, many a man about town is 
found to say things wiser than are to be read in 
leading articles. His range is very restricted ; 
his opinions are always cynical; he is tolerant 
only because, like Gallio, he cares for nothing 
that other men call ‘‘ good” (except in the sense 
of a witticism) ; but within certain narrow limits 
he is very astute. 

A curious instance of this came within my ex- 
perience some months ago. Every London news- 
paper had a leader upon the gallant conduct of 
one Johnson, who had leaped from Westminster 
Bridge and saved a fellow-creature, who had fall- 
en out of a steamboat, from a watery grave. Mr. 
Shirley Brooks in particular, the editor of Punch, 
and who writes the ‘‘ Nothing in the Papers” in the 
Illustrated London News, inserted an enthusiastic 
eulogy upon this Hero, who was also a Leander. 
He didn’t make that joke (which is copyright), 
but he remarked that probably Mr. Johnson, 
with the modesty peculiar to such noble natures, 
was ‘‘ the only person in all London who did not 
consider him to be a hero.” I confess I great- 
ly admired his feat myself, and said as much to 
my friend Calmairs (sometimes called the Im- 
perturbable}, who is a Pall Mall exquisite. 
‘¢There is something in such a deed as this,” 
remarked I, ‘‘that rescues human nature from 
your sneers, Mr. Cynic, after all.” 

“‘ What!” replied he, ‘‘is it possible that you 
believe in this Johnson? Why, he is probably 
the best professional swimmer in Great Britain, 
and the man he has rescued is the second best.” 

With respect to the first gentleman Calmairs 
turned out to be correct; and as to the second, 
he was Johnson’s brother. The whole affair, in 
fact, was planned as an advertisement by the 
‘champion swimmer of England,” and the next 
day he was ‘‘ the best-abused man in England” 
in all the journals. Especially was he attacked 
by the author of ‘‘ Nothing in the Papers,” who, 
by the title of his lucubrations, had no right ei- 
ther to praise or blame him. ‘‘Of course I 
wag right,” said Calmairs the impassive; ‘‘ but 
why should Mr. Shirley Brooks make recanta- 
tion, since the poor fellow bore out his remarks 
to the very letter. He was the only man in Lon- 
don, with the trifling exception of his brother, 
who didn’t think him a hero.” And now Mr. 
Johnson has turned up again, and publicly offer- 
ed to swim the British Channel. A special steam- 
er was engaged to accompany him upon this 
(webbed) feat, and last week he advertised it to 
take place. It is true, he failed. After seven 
miles of water travel, accomplished, say the news- 
papers, in one hour and five minutes (which I 
don’t believe), and with so quick a stroke as 
sometimes to get ahead of the steamer, he had 
to be taken on board, so benumbed as to his ex- 
tremities that brandy could scarcely save him. 
But even what he did do was a great exploit. 

Since the Westminster Bridge business I have 
had a greater opinion of Calmair’s judgment 
than heretofore; and this is his view of the great 
Livingstone question, which is just now agitating 
all society, from the savants to their hereditary 
foes the missionary societies, and I give it for 
what it may be worth. 

** My good Sir,” says he, *‘ Stanley” (to whom, 
by-the-bye, the Queen has sent a beautiful pres- 
ent) ‘‘ found him—there is no doubt of that—and 
was very good to him indeed, perhaps even to the 
extent of writing his letters for him, which are 
certainly not in his own style. But there is a 
hitch somewhere. ‘The great L. don’t want to 
come back to his family, that’s eertain ; and his 
son does not seem to have any great desire to 
fetch him home. Well, he has married a black 
lady—perhaps two—and prefers Central Africa 
to suburban Clapham. Mark my words, that 
will turn out to be the state of the case.” ‘This 





view of my Pall Mall friend has at least the 
merit of being quite original. 

Our ‘“‘autumn manceuvres” are now taking 
place—a lesson we have borrowed, from the 
Prussians, and which we endeavor annually to 
work out, though on a very reduced scale, and 
with a deference for private property that would 
make Prince Bismarck smile. Parks, corn 
fields, farm lands, fences, are all ‘‘ respected” 
by horse and foot—a proviso which certainly 
cramps our warlike ‘‘ operations” very consider- 
ably. Upon the other hand, with the recent rev- 
elations concerning the Prussian criminal codes 
in one’s recollection—how one policeman’s word 
is taken in preference to that of six witnesses, and 
only overcome by seven; and also how any citi- 
zen, having once been taken up, can be kept 
in prison for an indefinite time without trial—it 
is a question whether one would live under a pa- 
ternal military system, although of the greatest 
possible perfection, even if one could. ‘Twenty 
years ago, or nearly so, there was a panic with re- 
spect to invasion similar to that which exists at 
present, and various were the suggestions made 
for preventing such a catastrophe. At the house 
of a genial humorist, better known as the author 
of *‘ Sir Frizzle Pumpkin” than by his own name, 
I had once the pleasure to hear this question dis- 
cussed with supernatural gravity. ‘‘If the French 
do,come” (it was the French we were afraid of 
then), said Douglas Jerrold, who was one of the 
party—‘‘if they really do, I have made up m 
mind to one of two courses: I shall either lock 
myself up in the cellar and arm myself with a 
corkscrew, or I shall join the Toxophilite So- 
ciety.” 

‘*You may do the first,” objected our host, 
‘* but not the second: you are much more likely 
to join the Zntoxophilite Society.” 

Alas! alas! the merry party of that night 
laugh now no more, unless men laugh in Hades. 
Twenty years make a cleaner sweep in men’s 
lives than an invasion, yet some men last for 
three times twenty who could well be spared. 
Last week, for instance, a blind man was brought 
up by the police for begging, who was stated by 
the inspector to be the once-celebrated Hare, 
the wretch who turned king’s evidence against 
his accomplice, Burke—whose system of murder 
(it was done by pitch plasters) gave a new word 
to our language—and so saved his neck, near 
half a century ago. The mob were so enraged 
against him at the time that they cast him into a 
lime-pit, it is said, and so burned out his eyes, 
And now, after all these years, the man (if it in- 
deed be he, for he denies it) turns up once more 
to shock a generation who use the word ‘‘ burke” 
without the least recognition of its author. 

A new phase of the Tichborne scandal has now 
set in, in the shape of a weekly paper devoted to 
‘*Sir Roger’s” interests, and entitled the Zich- 
borne News and Anti-oppression Journal. The 
following extract from one of its leaders will serve 
as an example of its style: 

“We firmly believe that the majority of those of the 
upper classes who are either hostile to, or hold them- 
selves aloof from, the Claimant, are not actuated by 
any doubt of his being who and what he states him- 
self to be, but they are swayed by a morbid and snob- 
bish -conventionalism. They object to a gentleman 
who may have lost polish by a Jong residence abroad 
coming ‘between the wigd-and their nobility.” A 
more just and a more ‘do as you would be done unto’ 
spirit should influence them, and lead them to come 
forward and assist an injured brother in his efforts to 
obtain that which every man desires to obtain—viz., 
JUSTICE and his RIGHTS. When in possession of 
his ‘ paternal acres,’ Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tich- 
borne will, we believe, prove to be more of a real gen- 


tleman than any of the present sticklers for a pseudo- 
refinement.” 


The agitation in this scoundrel’s favor, and its 
really considerable numerical success, affords a 
sad contradiction to the hopes that some of us 
indulged in respecting the growing intelligence 
of ‘‘the masses,” or, as Theodore Hook used 
bitterly to designate them in his John Bull— 
them asses. At the same time it would be a mis- 
take indeed to suppose that ignorance and prej- 
udice are the heritage of the poor alone; the 
very highest are often equally besotted. Of this 
last fact a curious instance took place the other 
day in a part of our great mining county, Corn- 
wall, where I happened to be staying. A cer- 
tain mine there, of European fame, which sinks 
hundreds of feet perpendicularly into the earth, 
and then burrows horizontally beneath the sea, 
was visited by a Russian prince. This gentle- 
man was on his travels, and exhibited the usual 
‘*peculiar intelligence,” ‘‘aptness of inquiry,” 
and ‘‘affability of demeanor” that characterize 
all foreign princes who interest themselves in na- 
tive produce. Moreover, on departing, he put 
the munificent sum of one hundred pourfds into 
the hands of the overlooker, who had acted as his 
cicerone on the occasion. Now the overlooker 
in this case (the mine being worked on the co- 
operative system) was but the delegate of the 
workers, and they naturally objected to his re- 
ceiving so considerable a ‘‘ tip” for his own share. 
They allowed that he was entitled to a portion 
of it, say a tenth or so, but argued that the rest 
ought to be invested for the common benefit, and 
that his Royal Highness had, in fact, given the 
money with that object in his mind, though he 
might have failed to express it. 

As this argument was far from convincing the 
man with the hundred pounds, they actually got 
the whole matter clearly stated in black and 
white, translated into Russian, and forwarded 
to his Royal Highness at St. Petersburg. iThe 
overlooker himself took no pains to state his own 
case, but simply placed his confidence in princes, 
and with this satisfactory result: he received a 
very handsome diamond ring in addition to his 
previous douceur, while his fellow-workmen did 
not even get so much as an answer to their ap- 
peal. In the Russian prince’s eyes he was 
doubtless an official authority against whom 
these wretched serfs dared to murmur, and his 
instincts were all on the side of the supposed 
master against the men. 





At this period London is said to be empty, 
though it has still three millions or so of human 
beings in it who ‘‘ take the liberty of breathing.” 
The absence of carriages in the West End streets, 
and of the well-dressed public generally, is in- 
deed very remarkable. ‘The uppermost classes 
of all do not return till Parliament reassembles, 
and the hunting and shooting, by which its sit- 
tings are mainly fixed, are pretty well exhaust- 
ed—in fact, until the commencement of next 
‘*season;” the second layer of society, which 
includes wealthy commercial persons and the 
bar, have a vacation of nearly three months; 
the other professions, and what may be called 
the great middle class, take one month’s holi- 
day. Clerks have but a fortnight, mechanics a 
week, and so on down to the very poor, in whose 
behalf we are so often justly appealed to to sub- 
scribe for ‘“‘one day’s outing.” Just now (in 
early September) London is more deserted by its 
pleasure-seekers than at any other time. Half 
the clubs are closed for cleaning and decoration, 
and three-fourths of the theatres. Covent Gar- 
den, however, has just been reopened with a 
fairy extravaganza called ‘‘ Babil and Bijou,” 
by Mr. Boucicault, which lasts four hours, has 


no less than eighteen set scenes of exquisite, 


beauty, and is said to have cost £30,000 ster- 
ling. ‘The money, scandal adds, is supplied b 


—— good fellow, and I’ve a —— respect for you, 
Secondly, my little girl will be near me. You're 
not like those fellows in the service who haye 
come proposing for her, coolly informing me that 
as there was every prospect of their regiment 
being ordered off to Japan, or Cochin China, oy 
Timbuctoo, as the case might be, early in the 
spring, they would like the wedding to come off 
soon, if I pleased. I did not please, and luckily 
for me Georgie didn’t please either; for a tear 
or two from her would have knocked me over at 
once.” 

Thus, and in many more words, with the mun. 
goose promenading about his capacious chest 
and shoulders the while, did the Colonel give his 
consefit. Then came a little talk about settle. 
ments; Francis eager to lavish the chief part of 
his wealth on his betrothed, the Colonel protest. 
ing against that Quixotic generosity. 

“* We will do what is right, Sir, and no more, 
I’m not a man of business myself; but we'll put 
ourselves in the hands of some conscientious fel- 
low who is a man of business, and he shall de- 
cide what is fair and equitable in the case. Roll- 
ing stone as I have been, I have not gone through 
life without gathering some small amount of moss, 
I can give my girl a few thousands, and at my 
death she will inherit”—the Colonel paused, and 





a noble lord; and of course there is ‘‘a lady in 
the case,” who is not her ladyship. 
R. KemBteE, of London. 








USEFUL RECIPES. 

Dextorous Biack Frurr Cakr.—Two pounds of rai- 
sins, two pounds of currants, one pound of almonds, 
one pound of citron, one pound of sugar, one pound 
of butter, one pound of flour, one dozen eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of mace, one table-spoonful of cinnamon, 
one nutmeg, one wine-glassful of brandy and one of 
wine. Cut up the fruit, but not too fine. Roll it in 
flour to separate it. Then beat it into the eggs after 
they are beaten perfectly light, also the butter and 
sugar after they are creamed together. Let the rest 
of the flour be lightly stirred in just before putting 
the cake into the oven. Put embers under it, and let 
it rise for three hours. Bake slowly for three hours, 
or until, by trying with a straw, you find it quite done. 
Then draw the oven away from the fire, and let the 
cake soak at least two hours, or, if it is very large, leave 
it in the chimney-corner all night. Do not cut the al- 
monds more than three times at most, and reserve a 
portion of the citron to be sliced and stuck in the 
cake after it is put in the mould ready for baking. 
In sticking it in, let the pieces go down in the dough 
out of sight, or they will be thrown out in the rising 
of the cake. The above minute directions, as will be 
observed, are peculiarly adapted to cooking by an 
open fire-place ; yet the recipe has been so well tested 
by fine managers that I thought it best not to alter it, 
but allow each person to accommodate it to the work- 
ing of their own cooking apparatus, as may easily be 
done by any one possessing a moderate degree of ex- 
perience in the art of cake-baking. 

Lemon Tarry.—Boil together until candy is formed 
three pounds of fair brown sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, and one pint of vinegar. It much resembles 
lemon candy. 

Borrer Sroner-Caxz.—Sixteen eggs, the weight of 
fourteen in sugar, ten in flour, half a pound of butter, 
melted, but not put in hot, poured in just before the 
cake is put in the oven; season with lemon. Bake in 
shallow pans, and cut in slices, 

Unramrne Sponee-Cake.—Weigh one pound of 
fresh eggs in the shell, an equal weight of pulverized 
white sugar, half a pound of fine flour. Break the 
eggs, and beat separately the yolks and whites. We 
always, when practicable, have one person to beat the 
yolks steadily the same length of time it takes anoth- 
er person to beat the whites until they stand up per- 
fectly stiff and dry. Add the sifted sugar gradually to 
the yolks, then mix in the whites. Lastly, cream gen- 
tly in the flour, and be sure not to beat at all afterward, 
or you will certainly spoil the cake. Grate in the peel 
of one lemon, and add also its strained juice; more, if 
the fruit is indifferent. Lemon is incomparably to be 
preferred as the seasoning for sponge-cake, but if they 
are not to be obtained, substitute mace, 
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TO THE BITTER END. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tae Lovrts or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
LEY’s SEORET,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XXIV. a 
GEORGIE’S SETTLEMENT. 


Tur Colonel was delighted. Of course he had 
seen, from an early stage, which way matters 
were drifting, and he had suffered them to drift, 
without interference or hinderance from: him, 
proving himself the very wisest of match-mak- 
ers by that judicious quiescence. He had lived 
his own life, consuming much Latakia or mild 
Turkish in his atrium, conversing with his cook, 
scheming various alterations and improvements 
in the Bungalow, educating Pedro, the monkey, 
in those polite arts which make a monkey a gen- 
tleman, and otherwise enjoying himself in the 
serenest manner—always ready to join the young 
people in any excursion or party they might 
choose to plan, and beaming upon them with a 
countenance which was as the very spiritual light 
and sunshine of a jovial mind. 

When that solemn question came to be asked, 
which is somewhat awful for the briefless barris- 
ter or the fledgeling curate, but easy enough for 
a man with a landed estate and seven thousand 
per annum in shares, debentures, consdls, Egyp- 
tian bonds, -and so on, the Colonel behaved with 
an airy grace that was charming. 

‘* My dear fellow, if I must part with my little 
gitl—and I needn’t say that it’s a hard thing for 
a man in my position to do it—my only tie to 
life, Sir, eXcept the mungoose: if I must part 
with Georgie, I'd rather it should be to:you than 
to any one else. First and foremost, you're a 





d to swell with importance at this point— 
“‘tHE Buneatow! I think, although it may 
not suit her convenience to occupy it, my child 
will value the work of her old father’s hands when 
he is under the turf. She will take care that 
the roof is kept in repair, and that the fountain 
works daily.” 

The marriage was not to take place until early 
in the following spring. Francis would fain have 
had it sooner; but the Colonel and Georgie both 
declared that even this interval would make a 
very brief engagement. 

**You can know so little of me,”’ she said to 
her lover. ‘‘ How can I feel sure that I am 
really the sort of person youthink me? Suppose, 
when we are married, you should find that you 
have made quite a mistake after all. Wouldn't 
that be dreadful! Sibyl tells me you were in 
love ever so many times abroad, and that you 
always ended by finding out that the young lady 
didn’t suit you in the least. How can [ tell that 
you may not find out the same thing about me?” 

**My darling, I have known and loved you 
from the first time I saw you, and I never loved 
any one before in my life.” 

‘Oh, Frank! after all Sibyl has told me—” 

‘*Sibyl's statements are true and false, dear, 
I have had a sort of a—kind of a—predilection 
for two or three young women in the course of 
my life; have, perhaps, flirted—I suppose you 
would call it—and have even gone so far as to 
fancy myself in love; but from the moment [ 
loved you I knew that those other affairs were 
the merest fancies. In short, I have had a series 
of escapes, Georgie, and my fate has always been 
waiting for me here; and if it comes to any ex- 
amination of antecedents, Miss Davenant, I shall 
be glad to receive some information about that 
Captain Bangle, who wanted you to accompany 
him to Timbuctoo, and Major Hawkins, who 
was anxious to export you to Japan.” 

**Oh, Frank! I never gave either of them the 
faintest encouragement. ‘They were friends of 
papa’s, and used to dine with us very often, and 
were always extremely polite, asking me to sing 
and play, and pretending to be interested in 
Pedro and Tufto, and even to admire the mun- 
goose; and then all at once they broke out ina 
desperate way, asking me to marry them. But 
indeed, Frank, it wasn’t my fault.” 

** And it isn’t my fault that I love you to dis- 
traction, darling.” 

That was a happy Christmas at Clevedon Hall, 
an innocent Arcadian Christmas; very different 
from the gourmandism and Curacoa-bibbing, and 
whist and écarté playing, which had obtained 
there when Sir Lucas was in his prime ; a Chris- 
tian festival, with much pampering and petting 
of the humble tenants, and pleasant party-giving 
in the servants’ hall. Sir Francis began like a 
prince who meant to be popular. They had plenty 
of friends already in the neighborhood; every 
body had been eager to know them: ancient 
squires, who remembered Sir Lucas in his best 
days, stretched out the hand of friendship to his 
son; matrons and daughters vied with one an- 
other in civilities to Sibyl. 

There was a shade of disappointment when, 
about November, it began to be patent to the 
world within a twenty-mile radius of Clevedon 
that Sir Francis and Miss Davenant were en- 
gaged to be married. ‘‘ Not one of the county 
families, you know, my dear, and altogether a 
poor match for him,” the Kentish damsels told 
one another. It did seem rather a hard thing 
that the baronet had been so prompt in his woo- 
ing, that there should have been no clear course 
open to those fair young thorough-breds, who 
would fain have entered themselves for the Cleve- 
don Stakes. 

Happy days and nights, thrice happy youth! 
Christmas and the New-Year fled like a dream 
—skating on the great pond in the Chase, sleigh- 
ing on the snow-bound roads; dinners, and cat- 
pet-dances, and acted charades. Sir Francis 
spent his money foyally, but in simple pleasures, 
in which seven thousand a year would go a long 
way. He had no idea of following in the foot- 
steps of his father. 

Spring came; a warm spring, with cloudless 
blue skies. Sir Francis and Miss Davenant were 
to be married when the hawthorn was in flower. 
The Colonel was to take his daughter to London 
in April to complete her trousseau, and pay duty 
visits to numerous relations, who had a right to 
her confidence on such an occasion. Sir Francis 
could hardly be expected to exist in Kent while 
Georgie was staying at Westbourne Terrace; 5° 
he went up to town with the Colonel and his 
daughter, and established himself at a West End 
hotel, within a ten minutes’ cab drive of his be 
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trothed. ‘There were the settlements to be ar- 
ranged; and the questién of trustees, being pro- 
pounded to the Colonel, sorely puzzled that gal- 
lant officer. 

‘¢7’m an old man myself,” he said, ‘‘ and never 
was a man of business, so I’m no good. I know 

lenty of men—men whom I could trust—but 
the misfortune is, they’re most of them about 
my own age, so they’re no good. A trustee toa 
marriage settlement ought to be younger than 
the husband and wife, by rights. I'll talk it over 
with old Vallory.” 

To talk things over with old Vallory—the great 
William Vallory, of the firm of Harcross, Vallory, 
and Vallory—was one of the Colonel’s reasons 
for being in London. His wife had been a Miss 
‘Harcross; niece of that very Stephen Harcross 
who left all his money to Augusta Vallory, much 
to the indignation of his relatives. His brother, 
George Harcross, married the girl whom he, 
Stephen, had desired to marry ; whereby the law- 
yer had abjured all kindred with his rival, and 
refused to see Georgina, his niece, the sole off- 
spring of this marriage, until some time after her 
father's death, when he relented so far as to show 
some small kindnesses to her widowed mother. 
He was tolerably civil to that dashing young 
Lancer, Captain Davenant, who fell in love with 
Georgina Harcross and married her within the 
space of three months. ‘The marriage settlement 
—a very small matter, the late George Harcross 
having failed ignominiously in the silk trade, and 
the Captain having little more than his sword to 


’ bestow on his wife—had been drawn up by Har- 


cross and Vallory, and from that time forward 
Hareross and Vallory had been Thomas Dave- 
nant’s solicitors. He had an unbounded confi- 
dence in their learning and sagacity, and it was 
to them he came naturally for counsel in his 
present difficulty. 

He was admitted to a conference in that sa- 
cred chamber wherein William Vallory in his 
own person communicated the words of wisdom 
to his most distinguished—or most profitable— 
clients, a chamber almost as unapproachable as 
that inmost temple where the Mikado of Japan 
shrouds his glory from the vulgar eye. Here he 
found the chief of the firm trimming his nails 
meditatively before a table covered with papers, 
and with three clerks in attendance, who vanish- 
ed quietly on the entrance of the client. 

‘*Come and dine with me this evening,” said 
the solicitor, in his most cordial tone; ‘‘come 
to Acropolis Square, and we can talk the business 
over after dinner. Delighted to hear your daugh- 
ter is going to make such a good match. I know 
something of the Clevedon estate; we had Sir 
Lucas in our hands, in point of fact, when he 
was a young man, and a deuced slippery custom- 
er he was. 
time ?” 

“The estate is as clear—as clear as—as the 
Bungalow,” exclaimed the Colonel, triumphantly. 

““T beg your pardon—” 

“The Bungalow—my little place at Tunbridge 
Wells. Enlarged and improved it with my own 
hands, Sir; can lay a hundred of stocks or plas- 
ter a wall with any bricklayer in England. You 
ought to come down and see me, Vallory ; I can 
give you a good bed, a good dinner, and a good 
bottle of wine.” 

“You are excessively kind—I should be most 
happy; but I have really so little time for relax- 
ation, and when I can get a week or so, I run 
down to Ryde. Is Sir Francis in town?” 

“Sir Francis is at the Leviathan.” 

‘*Then ask him to come with you, and your 
daughter too. My daughter and her husband 
are coming to me to-night—Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
cross: he took the name of Harcross when he 
married, you know; it was one of the conditions 
of the will.” 

The Colonel did know, or had, at any rate, been 
informed of the fuct at the time. A man who 
cared much for money might have scarcely rel- 
ished the idea of meeting a lady in the possession 
of wealth which should by rights have come his 
way; but Thomas Davenant was not a lover of 
money, and was quite ready to clasp the hand 
of amity with Mrs. Harcross. 

“Your son-in-law is beginning to make rather 
a figure in the world, isn’t he?” said the Colonel, 
who was an assiduous student of the daily papers. 

“* My son-in-law is one of the best Parliament- 
ary barrigters we have,” replied Mr. Vallory, 
with a satisfied air. ‘The marriage had turned 
out so much better than he had expected. Hu- 
bert Harcross was making between two and three 
thousand a year, and Mrs. Harcross’s visiting- 
book was becoming almost as aristocratic as the 
Almanach de Gotha. ™ 

“If you’ve a lot of people with you this evening, 
we sha’n’t have much chance of talking over this 
settlement business,” said the Colonel. ay 

‘‘Well, perhaps not an opportunity for any 
long talk; but I can think the matter over in the 
Mean time, and give you my opinion in three 
words. All you want is a good trustee; the 
settlement itself I can arrange with Sir Francis 
Clevedon’s solicitor in an hour. You wanta good 
man of business as trustee, and I have a man in 
my eye who'll suit you, if he will undertake the 
responsibility.” 

‘*Who is he ?” 

“Never mind that; I’d better sound him upon 
the subject before I mention his name. Half 


' past seven this evening in Acropolis Square, 


No. 10.” 

_ Colonel Davenant and his daughter were stay- 
ing with a married sister of the Colonel’s in 
Westbourne Terrace—a lady who had made a 
very good match in India under the Colonel’s 
guardianship; and who, being childless herself, 
took an amazing delight in all the details of 
Georgie’s courtship, and the preparation of the 
trousseau. - 

At half past seven o'clock that evening the 
Acropolis Square drawing-rooms opened their 
lofty doors.to admit Colonel and Miss Davenant 





The property is clear, I hope, by this ; 


.and Sir Francis Clevedon, announced with a 
grandiose air by Mr. Vallory’s butler. There 
was a subdued murmur of conversation in the 
room as they entered. The Harcrosses had ar- 
rived, and the inevitable Weston Vallory was 
airing himself before the fire-place. Mrs. Har- 
cross advanced with her father to receive Miss 
Davenant, and almost crushed poor Georgie with 
the splendor of her presence. The sparkling 
coquettish little face seemed well-nigh extin- 
guished by Augusta’s regular beauty, expansive 
figure, and gorgeous attire. 

She was as cordial to Miss Davenant as she 
could be toany one. ‘‘I really feel as if we were 
a sort of cousins,” she said, after the first greeting ; 
‘*T hope we shall see each other very often while 
you are in town.” 

‘Sir Francis Clevedon, my daughter, Mrs. 
Harcross,” said Mr. Vallory ; and Augusta made 
the baronet a gracious courtesy, which she had 
learned from a French dancing-master; such a 
courtesy as Marie Antoinette might have made 
to a courtier in those days when she appeared 
above the zenith, ‘‘ glittering like the morning- 
star,” full of life and splendor and joy. 

But in the very act of acknowledging her fa- 
ther’s introduction Mrs. Harcross gave a little 
cry of surprise. 

‘* What's the matter, my dear?” inquired her 
father, surprised at this outrage of the proprieties. 

‘* How strange that you never told me, papa!” 

‘* Never told you what, my love ?” 

‘* Of the likeness between Sir Francis Cleve- 
don and Hubert.” 

Mr. Vallory looked at his son-in-law, who was 
standing on the hearth-rug, listening, with no 
great appearance of interest, to some remark 
of Weston’s—a tall commanding figure, a dark 
face, which was distinguished-looking rather than 
handsome. 

‘*A likeness between Sir Francis and Har- 
cross,” said the solicitor, looking from his son- 
in-law to the baronet. ‘‘ Well, yes, there may 
be something of the kind; but, upon my word, 
I never remarked it until this moment, and I 
hardly think that Sir Francis will be flattered by 
the comparison. Harcross looks ten years older 
than he does—” 

‘* But the likeness is something wonderful, 
papa. I beg your pardon, Sir Francis, for talk- 
ing about it, but 1 was really taken by surprise : 
papa ought to have told me—” 

‘“* But, my dear, I didn’t see the likeness.” 

‘*Then, papa, you can have no eyes.” 

‘*T really feel,honored by being supposed to 
resemble any one so distinguished as Mr. Har- 
cross,” said Sir Francis, good-naturedly. ‘‘ Will 
you introduce me to him, Vallory-?” 

Mr. Vallory called his son-in-law,-and Hubert 
Harcross came forward in his most leisurely 
manner, with that air of deliberation and absent- 
mindedness which was apt to be so aggravating 
to the other side in his Parliamentary business, 
his opponents knowing full well that, after open- 
| ing a case as if he had forgotten what his brief 
was about, he would show himself presently a 
most consummate master of every detail and ram- 
ification of the affair in hand. He saluted the 
baronet with an almost insolent coolness, and 
went back to the hearth-rug as soon as the in- 
troduction was over, leaving his wife and her 
father and the Davenant party stranded by the 
ottoman, as on a green satin island in a Pacific 
Ocean of velvet pile. 

Miss Davenant went down to dinner with Mr. 
Vallory ; the baronet had the honor of escorting 
Mrs. Harcross; the Colonel gave his arm to a 
washed-out young lady in ringlets, who had been 
allowed to fill a corner of the table by reason of 
a fine contralto voice, which was useful as a sec- 
ond to Mrs. Harcross ; and Hubert and Weston 
straggled in the rear. In so small a party, the 
conversation, to be pleasant, should be general; 
and happily where Colonel Davenant was there 
was no lack of talk. He plunged into his father 
the general’s Peninsular experiences before the 
soup was done with; retreated gloriously from 
Corunna with the salmon; took Badajoz while 
the white-bait was going round ; and had followed 
Wellington to his tent at Waterloo by the time 
the last of the entrées had made its solemn cir- 
cuit, where he kept that great captain wrapped 
in a profound slumber on the morning of the 
decisive battle while he supplied- himself with 
currant-jelly for his final slice of mutton. 

Sir Francis and Augusta Harcross talked to 
each other a little during this campaign. She 
expressed herself interested in Georgie. ‘‘Such 
a sweet face,” and so on—quite the usual style 
of thing—a condescension which delighted the 
lover. ‘‘I’m so glad you like her: but every 
body does; she finds friends wherever she goes,” 
he said. ‘‘ You must come down to Clevedon 
and see u& by-and-by. We mean to be quite 
settled by the autumn; we sha’n’t take a long 
honey-moon: in point of fact, all our life is to be 
honey-moon : but we sha’n’t stay away very long, 
making believe to seclude ourselves from our 
fellow-men. We want to begin life at home as 
we mean to go on, a country squire and his wife 
—no pretense to fashion—easy-going, comfort- 
able people, with our friends around us.” : 

‘* You will go into Parliament, I suppose ?” 

“¢ Must I, do you think? Upon my word, I'd 
rather not; I don’t fancy I’ve any of the neces- 
sary qualities for state-craft, and I want to be so 
much with Georgie. That sort of thing would 
keep me away from home, you know; for if one 
goes in for a thing at all, one ought to do it 
thoroughly.” 

‘** You'll have a house in town, of course ?” 

‘*No. When we want to come to London, 
we can take a furnished house. But we mean 
to live the best part of the year at Clevedon.” 

‘Do you think Miss Davenant would like 
that ?” ' 

“‘T don’t think she would like any thing else. 
She has been brought up in the country.” 





Mrs. Harcross shuddered. What strange Ar- 


cadian notions this young man had! She won- 
dered idly what her own life would be like if 
she and Hubert were compelled to live in the 
country. What would they do with themselves ? 
Would the isolation bring them any nearer to- 
gether? She could fancy her husband yawning 
over his newspaper, as he yawned sometimes 
even now in Mastodon Crescent, with all the 
pomps and vanities of London at his elbow. 
**Young people who are going to be married 
have such romantic notions,” she said; ‘‘ I dare 
say a year hence we shall hear of your furnishing 
a house in Mayfair.” ° 

The Colonel had done with Waterloo with 
the advent of the ice-pudding, from which cul- 
minating victory he harked back to Sir Arthur 
Wellesley and his brother the Marquis in India, 
and so brought himself to the later period of his 
personal experiences, into which he warmed with 
the dessert. 

‘* What a nice person the Colonel must be to 
live with if he always talks in this style!” Wes- 
ton remarked aside to Mr. Harcross, when the 
ladies had retired. 

Georgie grew quite confidential with Mrs. 
Harcross in the back drawing-room, while the 
contralto lady yawned over a volume of Egyptian 
photographs, and wondered if the banquets of 
‘Thebes were as dull as the dinners at Acropolis 
Square. Encouraged by Augusta's air of inter- 
est, Miss Davenant told her a great deal about 
‘*Frank’s” transcendent merits, and about the 
things they meant to do when they were married. 
Then there came music; Mrs. Harcross and 
Miss Parker, the contralto, sang ‘‘ Deh Conte ;” 
Georgie consented shyly to warble one of her 
lover’s favorite ballads, an old song of Haynes 
Bayley's, set to Sir Henry Bishop's music; and 
this, with a little desultory straggling talk in 
couples and trios, ended the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Just at the last Mr. Vallory took the 
Colonel into a quiet corner of the back drawing- 
room for a few confidential words. 

**T have found you a trustee,” he said. “ My 
son-in-law, Harcross, has no objection to assume 
that responsibility, if you and Sir Francis would 
like him. He’sa first-rate man of business, and 
a highly conscientious fellow.” 

** Nothing could be better,” replied the Colonel, 
carelessly, ‘‘ if he’ll take the trouble.” 

** Well, you know, I consider it a duty: Au- 
gusta’s obligations to my friend Stephen Har- 
cross seem to constitute a kind of connection be- 
tween her and your daughter, and any thing she 
or her husband can do to be useful, you know—” 

**So be it,” said the Colonel. ‘* Of course I 
don’t pretend to deny that I should have been 
uncommonly glad if old Harcross had taken it 
into his head to leave his money to my daughter 
instead of yours; but he didn’t, and I bear no 
malice, and I’m pleased to see Mrs. Harcross 
take so kindly to Georgie.” 

Mrs. Harcross invited the Colonel and his 
daughter to dinner; she could give them the 
choice of two days—Tuesday and Thursday in 
the ensuing week. 

“*T should like you to come to me on my own 
day, Thursday, if possible, for I shall have some 
nice people in the evening,” said Augusta; so 
the engagement was made for Thursday, Sir 
Francis being of course included in the invitation. 
The business of the settlements would be arranged 
in the Old Jewry in the mean time. 

** He is like you, Frank—that Mr. Harcross, 
I mean,” Georgie said to her lover, as they drove 
home, ‘‘ but not nearly so good-looking ; I don’t 
quite like his expression, he has such satirical 
eyebrows.” 

‘* Rather an off-handed beggar, certainly,” re- 
plied Frank, ‘‘but he really has the Clevedon 
face, and reminds me of some of the old pictures 
at home. You see Nature can’t afford an origi- 
nal pattern for all her children, she must fall into 
replicas now and then; Mr. Harcross is a decided 
infringement of the Clevedon copyright.” 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
MRS. HARCROSS AT HOME. 


Srx o’clock on a brilliant June afternoon, and 
Mrs. Harcross at home. The great drawing- 
rooms in Mastodon Crescent are filled to the brim 
and running over with fluttering creatures in airy 
raiment: the rainbow sheen of silk and satin— 
the latest devices in Parisian millinery—trans- 
form the gorgeous rooms into a kind of human 
flower garden; in contrast with these brilliant 
specimens of the human species, the very exotics 
in the conservatory opening out of the inner draw- 
ing-room pale their splendor. How poor and 
dingy a being then does the lord of creation ap- 
pear, in his invisible blue morning coat and Quak- 
er-like drab trowsers, as he is hustled hither and 
thither amidst this many-colored crowd! For 
the last two hours Mrs. Harcross’s dearest friends 
have been fluttering in and out, so enthusiastic 
in their expressions of rapture on seeing her that 
a by-stander might fairly conclude that they had 
suffered an enforced severance of years. There 
are a few notabilities sprinkled about the rooms, 
people whom other people struggle to see, al- 
though inspection generally results in disappoint- 
ment, Mr. Harcioss never permits herself to 
be at home » . hout this sprinkling of notabilities. 
They have their function, like the satellites of 
distinguished planets, and she wéuld feel herself 
small and mean without them. There has been 
some music, chiefly of the classical order; and 
in an off room down stairs there is a perennial 
supply of ices and tea and coffee, which knights- 
errant, in very shori coats and with flowers in 
their button-holes, carry up stairs with a perse- 
verance that might almost prepare them for a 
course of tread-mill. What with the classical 
music, the buzz of many tongues, sometimes in 
a polyglot jargon—for at least a third of Mrs. 
Harcross’s visitors are foreigners—the heat, and 





the perfume of stephanotis from the conservatory, 


there have been a few stifled yawns, but, guilty 
as the delinquents feel, no one has seen them; 

and as the crowd begins to thin a little, the airy 

‘toilettes melting away silently, like the sea-foam 

receding from the shore, Mrs. Harcross feels 

that this particular Wednesday afternoon has 

been asuccess. Herr Thumpanthunter has been 

grander than usual in his exposition of Sebastian 

Bach; Mr. Rorhedd, the great naturalist, has 
given one of his liveliest descriptions of an inter- 
esting discovery of extinct mammalia on the 
coast of Peru; Lord Shawm, the evangelical lay 
preacher, has held his own particular circle rapt 
and breathless in a corner of the back drawing- 
room, while he urged them to have their lamps 

ready. Ata quarter past six the two large draw- 

ing-rooms are empty, and Mrs. Harcross has 
flung herself wearily into a low arm-chair by one 
of the open windows. The wide stucco balcony 
is full of flowers, and slim iron pilasters, with 
Australian clematis and passion-flowers climbing 
up them, break the view of the tall straight line 
of houses over the way. 

One of her guests still lingered, the indefatiga- 
ble Weston. He was standing by the low man- 
tel-piece, glancing over his shoulder at the reflec- 
tion of his faultless morning coat—the very small- 
est thing in coats—a mere segment of a coat, as 
it were. 

** Trying, isn’t it, this kind of afternoon?” he 
remarked at last, by way of commentary upon a 
profound sigh from Augusta. 

**T don’t know that I ever felt so completely 
worn out,” replied the lady. ‘*There were so 
many second-rate people, such bustle and clatter 
—second-rate people are always noisy.” 

**Do you think so?” demanded Weston, with 
his languid air—the stereotyped languor, and 
quite different from Mr. Harcross’s languor, 
which had at least the merit of originality—‘‘ do 
youthink 80? Ithought your heavy swells were 
noisiest—royal dukes,‘and that kind of thing. 
I fancied the afternoon was a great success. 
Lord Shawm was in very good form: how the 
girls thronged round him in his corner! It was 
quite a blockade of the back drawing-room door. 
And Rorhedd was uncommonly lively. Did you 
see him flirting with that girl in pink, the pret- 
tiest girl in the room? I’ve observed that your 
elderly scientific party has always a correct eye 
for that kind of thing.” 

“*T didn’t see any body,” Augusta replied, 
rather peevishly ; ‘‘I was tired when the thing 
began: and Ihave no oneto help me. I believe 
Hubert makes a point of being away.” 

‘*He had a Parliamentary case on at three, 
hadn’t he?” inquired Weston, sticking his glass 
in his eye and taking another backward glance 
at the reflection of his coat. He began to think 
there really was a wrinkle at the back of the left 
armhole. 

*“*T’m sure I don’t know; of course there’s. 
nothing easier than to say he has a Parliameiat- 
ary case when I want him to be at home.” 

“Come, come, Augusta,” said Weston, in a 
soothing tone, ‘‘I’m sure Harcross is auite a 
model husband—in his own fashion.” 

Mrs. Harcross turned on him more angrily 
than he ever remembered her to have done in 
all their intercourse. 

**In his own fashion!” she exclaimed ; “* what 
do you mean by that? Have you ever heard me 
complain of him ?” 

“‘T really imagined you were complaining of 
him just now.” 

‘*Not at all. If I complained of any thing, it 
was of that herd of people. I think I never had 
so many that I don’t care a straw about know- 
ing.” : 

‘* Ah, my dear, if we could go through life 
with only the people we do care about knowing, 
how very small a world we might live in! But 
I fancy I have an expansive soul: I really like 
every body.” : 

They lapsed into silence. 

‘** A screw loose somewhere about our friend 
Harcross,” mused Weston Vallory, ‘* but it seems 
rather too soon for me to put my oar in.” 

He watched his cousin as she lay back in her 
chair, gazing absently at the flowers in the bal- 
cony. An occasional brougham rolled swiftly 
by, and now and then there came the slow tramp 
of a foot passenger. The dinner-party traffic 
had not yet begun, and at this time of a summer 
evening Mastodon Crescent was quiet as the 
grave. 

‘*Oh, by-the-way,” said Weston, after a long 
pause, ‘“‘I brought you something this after- 
noon.” 

“Did you?” Mrs. Harcross inquired, without 
turning her head; ‘‘ new music, I suppose?” 

‘*No; a print for your portfolio; rather a rare 
one, I believe. A proof engraving of a picture 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence; one of his latest.” 

‘* You're very good,” Mrs. Harcross said, with 
a slight yawn; ‘‘I don’t pretend to care much 
for that kind of engraving. I like the Ger- 
man school so much better. But your present 
‘shall have a place in my portfolio. Where is 
it?” 


“*T left it in the refreshment-room ; I'll send 
for it, if you'll allow me.” He rang, and dis- 
patched a servant in quest of a roll of paper, left 
somewhere in the cloak-room. Mrs. Harcross 
had not ceased from her contemplation of the 
ferns and geraniums in the balcony when the 
parcel: was brought. Weston unrolled it care- 
fully, and came to the window with it. 

“Rather a good face, isn’t it?” he asked, 
standing at his cousin’s side, holding the engrav- 
ing up to the light. ‘‘A great deal of character 
about it.” 

Augusta looked up with the air of being su- 
premely bored by the whole business, but at 
sight of the picture started to her feet with a 
cry of surprise. 

‘¢ Weston !” she exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t you know 
what it is?” 

** A very charming portrait of a very charming 
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woman, I’ve no doubt,” he answered, carelessly, 
without taking any notice of his cousin’s aston- 
ishment. 

‘¢ You've been in Hubert’s chambers, haven’t 
you?” she asked, sharply. 

‘Yes, three or four times. Mr. Harcross has 
not shown so warm an appreciation of my visits 
as to induce me to go there oftener.” . 

‘But you have been there, and you must 
know that picture !” : : 

‘* Upon my honor, I can not perceive the faint- 
est connection between the two ideas.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, Weston; there is only one pic- 
ture in Hubert’s room, the portrait over the 
chimney-piece, and that print is a copy of it.” 

“‘ Really now!” said Weston, with a most nat- 
ural air of surprise. ‘‘ Yes, I do remember rath- 
er a striking picture in Harcross’s room. I con- 
cluded it was something he picked up in Wardour 
Street, or at Christie’s, perhaps; likely to catch 
a man’s eye as rather a nice bit of color. But 
I had quite forgotten it. Yet I had a notion, 
when I found this thing in a portfolio of old- 
fashioned .engravings at Tombs’s, that I had 
seen the face somewhere before. . This is a por- 
trait of Mrs. Mostyn, the actress, renowned in 
comedy before the days of Mrs. Nesbitt. You 
are too young even to have heard of her.” 

* An actress!” exclaimed Augusta, very pale. 

‘* Yes, here’s her name at the back, written in 

meil: ‘Portrait of Mrs. Mostyn, as Viola in 
*¢ Twelfth Night,” painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence.’ Why, my dear Augusta, how pale and 
scared you look! One would think you had 
made a most appalling discovery. Mrs. Mos- 
tyn has been dead thirty years; ‘Tombs told me 
all about her: you can’t possibly be jealous of 
her !” 

* Jealous!” cried Augusta, with a look that 
ought to have annihilated him. ‘* What a fool 
you are, Weston!” and then in quite*a different 
tone, and to herself rather than to him, she re- 
peated, ‘‘ An actress!” 

She was silent for some moments after this, 
and then turned to her cousin suddenly, and said, 





*¢ You heard all about this Mrs. Mostyn, you 
say. Was she a good woman?” 

“¢ Good is such a very wide word, Augusta. 
She was very charming, Tombs tells me, and ex- 
tremely good-natured.” 

‘* You know what I mean, Weston,” Mrs. Har- 
cross exclaimed, impatiently. ‘‘ Was she a re- 
spectable woman ?” i 

Weston shrugged his shoulders. 

‘**T hardly think the dramatic profession went 
in for respectability very seriously thirty years 
ago,” he said. ‘‘The women were handsomer 
than any we have now, but I believe their repu- 


tations leaned rather the other way. _ Of course © wr 
As for {ii N 
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there were a few brilliant exceptions. 
this Mrs. Mostyn, Tombs’s account was rather 
vague. She was not very long before the public, 
but during her brief career was the rage. She 
was a married woman, I suppose, or else why 
the ‘Mrs.?’ but Mr. Mostyn appears to have 
been a somewhat mythical character. She had 
numerous admirers among the men about town 
of that day—men who wore straps to their pan- 
taloons, and incredible hats, you know, Augusta, 
and sometimes even turned back their wristbands 
—and is reputed to have finished her career by 
running away with one of them.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘¢ Yes, and one of the worst among them, but 
Tombs had forgotten the man’s name. He was 
quite clear about the main facts, however. The 
lady was spirited away one fine morning, during 
the run of a new comedy at the Coliseum Theatre, 
to the consternation of the manager, and was seen 
nomore. She is supposed to have died abroad a 
few yearslater. I asked whet became of Mostyn, 
or what Mostyn said to the elopement ; but he 
appears not to have expressed any opinion; in 
point of fact, no one seems to have known 
Mostyn. Curious, isn’t it? However, the lady 
may have been a widow when she made her 
début.” 

Augusta had taken the engraving from her 
cousin’s hands, and sat looking at it in silence 
for some time after he had told her all he could 
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LADY’S WALKING DRESS. : 
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“*AN ACTRESS!’ EXCLAIMED AUGUSTA, VERY PALE.” 


tell about the sub- 
ject of the picture. 
Weston strolled out 
upon the balcony, 
amused himself by 
some small horticul- 
tural experiments, 
plucking off a faded 
leaf or two, and coax- 
ing the tendrils ofthe 
clematis into a more 
graceful twist, but he 
kept his eye upon 
his cousin neverthe- 
less. She seemed to 
emerge from a pro- 
found reverie by- 
and-by,, rose from 
her low chair, and 
threw the picture on 
to a side-table with 
her most indifferent 
and then 
joined Weston on 
the balcony. 

‘*Thanks for the 
engraving,” she said; 
‘*T have no doubt it 
is a very good one; 
I dare say Hubert 
picked : up the orig- 
inal portrait very 
much in the manner 
you suggest, at a 
time when he was 
not rich enough to 
invest largely in pic- 
tures. ark! isn’t 
that his step in the 
Crescent ?” 

Weston peered 
over a stucco vase 
filled with scarlet ge- 
ranium. 

** Yes, I perceive 
Mr. Harcross half a 
dozen doors — off. 
What a correct ear 
you have, and how 
L envy Harcross the 
faculty of inspiring 
such solicitude!” 

“Do you?” Au- 
gusta demanded, 
coolly. ‘‘I suppose, 
when you marry, 
your wife will know 
your step, unless she 
has the misfortune 
to be deaf.” 

‘An alliance with 
deafness is a calami- 
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ty Iam very sure to escape,” replied Mr. Vallory, 
sententiously. ; 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘* Because I mean never to marry at all.” 

‘Oh, I dare say you'll change your mind on 
that point when you meet the right person.” 

‘*My dear Augusta, it is my unhappiness to 
have met the right person!” 

The look, the tone, were unmistakable; nor 
was Mrs. Harcross the kind of woman to affect 
unconsciousness. 

“If you are going to take that sort of tone, 
Weston,” she said, with a freezing look, “I 
shall be under the unpleasant necessity of shut- 
ting my doors upon my first cousin.” 

“Oh, I see. A tame cat must never show 
temper; his existence must be one continuous 
purr. Forgive me, Augusta; I promise not to 
offend again; but you must never talk of my 
wife in the potential mood. ‘There can be no 
such person. I am a confirmed bachelor, and 
have no higher vocation, nor aspire to any thing 
higher, than to be your slave.” 

This was a kind of homage to which Mrs. 
Harcross had no objection. She gave Weston 
her hand—a very cold hand on this sultry sum- 
mer afternoon—and gave him a smile thet was 
almost as cold. 

‘*You have always been very good,” she said; 


‘*T should be extremely sorry if any thing were * 


to interrupt our friendship.” 

She was quite sincere in this, Weston was 
really useful to her; fetched and carried; hunt- 
ed lions for her; kept her posted up in that su- 
perficial knowledge of passing events. without 
which conversation is impossible; supplemented 
her own reading, for which the claims of society 


“scarcely left her one clear hour a day, by his 


much wider reading; did a hundred small things 

for her, in fact, which she sometimes felt ought 

to have been done by her husband. But Weston 

Vallory always seemed to have so much more 

leisure than Mr. Walgrave-Harcross. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LADY’S WALKING DRESS. 


fg pretty costume has a skirt of black faille, 
trimmed with a kilt-pleated flounce, sur- 
mounted with tworows of narrow puffing. Above 
these is a wide puffing with a broad gathered 
heading. Polonaise of bronze faille, with heart- 
shaped neck and Dolman sleeves, puffed on the 
top, the puffs being separated by narrow black 
velvet bands, embroidered in bright colors, and 
finished at the ends with black velvet bows. 
Over the waist of the polonaise are worn black 
velvet bretelles and braces, with tabs in the back, 
embroidered in silk with bright-colored flowers. 
Bronze silk hat, trimmed with coral ribbon and 
flowers. Bronze staff parasol. Bronze gloves. 
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PRINCE CHARLES IN HIDING. 


HIS picture treats of a subject dear to 
Scottish hearts—the adventures of Prince 
Charles Edward after his disastrous attempt to 
regain the throne of his forefathers. Forced to 
wander about the country, living sometimes in 
caves, sometimes in the wretched hovels of 
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friendly natives, sometimes sleeping in a forest, 
sheltered only by the trees, Charles Edward 
spent six months in the greatest misery, often- 
times in great peril of his life, but always res- 
cued by some happy accident. Although his 
secret must have been known to a large number 
of persons, and those the poorest of the poor, 
hone ever attempted to betray him—a fidelity 


HARPER'S BAZZ 


which deserves all the more honor as the price 
of £30,000 had been set upon his head. The 
artist has taken an incident in these romantic 
wanderings. ‘The prince was concealed in a hut 
with three of his trusty followers, when a suspi- 
cious stranger was seen approaching his hiding- 
place. The three attendants immediately held a 
council of war, and resolved that the man should 


be put todeath without ceremony. Prince Charles 


remonstrated at their decision, when one of them, 
turning round, said, ‘‘ He must be shot; you are 
the King, but we are the Parliament ; we will do 
as we choose.” Fortunately, however, the un- 
known personage walked by without perceiving 
that the hut was tenanted. The subject has been 
powerfully treated. ‘The grouping of thé four 


figures is capitally conceived and carried out, 
and the determination on the faces of the High- 
landers, as well as the remonstrative expression 
on the countenance of their prince, are rendered 
with the utmost vigor and skill. It will be re- 
membered that the hero of the picture is the 
second so-called Pretender, the grandson of 
James II., the dethroned King of England. 


RED. 


few reds admissible in close proximity to the 
face must be arranged with caution. The 
red in the face is usually easy to extinguish; 
while persons who have very red faces must be 
even more careful what reds they use than the 
pale people. 
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Pink I need not say much about. It is suita- 
ble to most young faces, especially the fair, ex- 
cept when the hair inclines to red. 

Among reds the chief are ‘light red” (which 
has yellow in it) and Indian red (a dark red with 
blue in it), both dull, and both beautiful colors 
for dress or any decorative purpose. They are, 
however, not often made pure in stuffs, as more 











brilliant hues find a readier sale. Carmine and 
vermilion are the most vivid scarlets—the one 
having a hint of blue, the other of yellow. 
Crimson lake is a deep blue-red, far more suita- 
ble for dress than either of the former, which are 
almost intolerable in large masses. Rose is a 
very beautiful hue, having nearly the brilliancy 
i of scarlet, but softened by a blue bloom; this, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. : 
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however, can only be worn by young and pretty 
persons, and even then, in any quantity, is trying, 
but miagled with black, white, or gray, has a 
most delicate effect. Little Red Riding-hood 
was achild, and had the clear skin of childhood 
‘—besides, we are not told exactly what red she 
wore, in any authentic record; but grown per- 
sons are seldom improved by any bright red 
close around the face. 

The Spanish women have made a deep red 
rose in the hair, just under the ear, an undying 
fashion; but then their peculiar complexion and 
ebony hair are set off by what injures ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon faces; and, moreover, it is usually 
softened by the graceful mantilla. On our hid- 
eous little wire frames, which we call bonnets, a 
great red rose generally looks absurd, eyen when 
the wearer does not suffer from the color. 

Deep heavy reds are much used in the dra- 
peries «of the old Itatian masters, especially of 
‘Titian ; but they are always aided and contrasted 
as no woman can contrive to be when moving 
from place to place. It is generally unsafe to 
copy a portion of a whole. But some women 
look picturesque and pleasing in deep red, even 
that called Turkey red; and maroon, which is 
a shade of red, is a very becoming color to many. 
Magenta should be carefully eschewed, as it 
ruins the complexion, and will not amalgamate 
with surrounding colors. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. L. B.—Kilt-pleated skirts of merino and other 
soft fabrics are not lined. Boy babies six months old 
will wear soft quilted turbans of white merino and 
zephyr wool caps. Your sample is grisaille armure. 
Make with a loose polonaise and single skirt, trimmed 
with bias bands piped on each side with a fold of black 
silk. 

K. K. K.—Make a basque of your new green ma- 
terial. Do not alter the green skirt, but wear it as it 
is with the basque, or else drape it for an over-skirt 
above your black skirt. Wear dark Pompeian red 
neck-ties. 

Lizzie W.—We have not the apron pattern you want, 
and can not promise to give patterns at the request of 
each subscriber. 

A. V. M.—Make a deep hem or tuck all around your 
pillow-cases. Put a vine of embroidery on the hem, 
and a large embroidered monogram in floral pattern 
in the centre. Black lace neck-ties are simply barbes, 
and are worn with a standing frill of muslin or lace, 
or else a linen collar. Sometimes a colored tie is worn 
with the lace barbe upon it. 

L’Esrf£rancz.—The Bazar has given various patterns 
for bracket drapery. Polonaises will remain in vogue. 
—We do not give addresses here. 

G. L, R.—Cashmere has become a favorite fabric, 
and is now within the reach of people of moderate 
means. You can not do better than to buy it. It is 
more stylish than empress cloth. It can be had as 
low as 65 cenis a yard for single-width goods. 

Mareria.—Any handsome street costume is suitable 
for the thestre. Young girls of sixteen wear their 
back hair in a single thick braid, while the front is 
frizzed on the forehead or arranged in a Pompadour 
roll.—The Bazar can not tell how to make large feet 
small, nor can it advise any way for “a young lady to 
let a man who is far from her know that she loves 
him.” 

Myrrie.—You will find directions for making your 
silk dresses in Bazar Nos. 88 and 39, Vol. V. A bronze 
or a réséda wilk is newer than London-smoke or plum- 
color. .See also description of polonaises in New York 
Fashions. Get a pale tea-rose silk, and make by de- 
scription of a ball dress in Bazar No. 39, Vol. V. You 
should wear a bonnet to match your suit when you 
are married in a traveling dress. You will need a 
cashmere suit also. 

Corresponpent.—Coat sleeves with the wrist turn- 
ed back en revers and filled in with a fan-like pleating 
are most fashionable. A soft quilted turban would 
be pretty for your six-months-old boy. 

Crara M. K.—The best way to read “ Armadale” is to 
buy a bound volume of that work, instead of hunting 
up back numbers of Harper’s Magazine. You can 
order it from this office. The price is $1 50. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—Bazar No. 13, Vol. V., will give you 
an illustration of the sacque and cape, and tell you 
about quantity, manner of making, etc. If of cash- 
mere, it should be lined with farmer's satin. You 
should also add coat sleeves for the winter. 

Mrs. J. J.—Read about wedding dresses and such 
matters in New York Fashions of the last number. 

Grrennorn.—The wife should cut the cake at the 
party on the first anniversary of her marriage. Her 
wedding dress is of course appropriate. 

Cora.—An inch or two of the child’s dress should 
show below the walking coat. This is especially pretty 
when the dress is white and ruffled. Put acape to the 
walking coat, and merely cord it on the edge, or else 
add a band or fringe of fur. 

Katre R.—An advertisement in our columns will 
answer your first question. We have cut paper pat- 
terns of under-clothing for ladies, gentlemen, and in- 
fants. There are no apron patterns on our list. 

M. F. B.—You did not inclose money for pattern.— 
Make your black cashmere suit by Loose Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 29, Vol. V. Trim with 
jet gimp and lace. 

A. B.—“ London’s Heart” and “To the Bitter End” 
will appear in alternate numbers of the Bazar until 
they are concluded, and will then be published in book 
form. 

Miss E. L, W.—Trim your alpaca with side pleatings 
of the material and a cluster of lapping folds. 

D. A. M.—Trim your half-mourning black silk with 
side-pleated ruffles, headed by folds of silk studded 
with jet nail-heads. 

Tvox.—Use two rows of inch-wide white Hercules 
braid, put on straight around the garment, for trim- 
ming a sailor sacque, or else put a bias band of gros 
grain with a piping fold of white merino on the upper 
side of the band. 

S. W. C.—Read the articles to “‘ Ugly Girls” in back 
numbers of the Bazar. 

Ameriovs.—It is too soon for us to tell you what 
will be the most suitable fur to wear in mourning. 
Astrakhan is said to have lost favor; seal-skin is worn 
in mourning, but we think it ohjectionable on account 
of its red cast. Imperial serge and bombazine are the 
handsomest materials for mourning dresses. 

E..a.—Your brown striped dress with a brown straw 
hat would be very suitable for a traveling costume, but 
is hardly good enough to be married in, provided you 
have better dresses in your outfit. 





Mrs. P. E. S.—Make a black alpaca for a girl of thir- 
teen by the Misses’ Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 23, Vol. IV., and the gray cashmere by the 
Vest-Basque pattern, with over-skirt and kilt, illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 21, Vol. V. Trim the gray cash- 
mere with bands, vest, and euffs of dark blue silk. 

Natatiz anv Maup.—The Bazar has given every 
pattern you ask for. In the Supplements are several 
apron patterns, and we have given many designs for 
braiding slippers. We have cut paper patterns of a 
lady’s dressing-gown, night-gown, drawers, and che- 
mise. The Dolman, illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. V., 
is the newest fall wrap. The sacque with cape is 
more worn than any other. 

Mrs“C. M. W.—A plain basque and over-skirt, with 
lapping folds, jet gimp, and fringe, is the design and 
trimming for a black silk for a middle-aged lady. A 
Dolman of black cashmere, with embroidery and gui- 
pure lace trimming, is the wrap for her. 

Mrs. Henry.—Make your brown striped traveling 
dress by the Loose Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. V. Line the waist and sleeves of 
the polonaise, but not the skirt. Wear it over a brown 
or black skirt. 








Batpwin THE Croruter, of Canal sf. and Broadway, 
has now in press a beautiful juvenile book, intended 
as a holiday gift to the patrons of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment. The enterprise which characterizes this fa- 
mous Clothing House has no counterpart in this coun- 
try. The sales at retail, C.O. D., are over Twelve 
hundred thousand dollars annually. Every garment 
manufactured expressly for its own retail sales. — 

Can be found nowhere else in or out of the city.— 
[Com.] 








Have You Szen It?—Have you seen the most won- 
derful sewing machine of the age? The great Wilson 
Under-Feed, the machine which received Fourteen 
Premiums at the late Ohio State Fair at Mansfield, 
notwithstanding the many sewing machines compet- 
ing against it. "This elegant sewing machine is on ex- 
hibition at the N.O. Fair, and attracts universal ad- 
miration for its superior finish and style, beautiful 
work, easy and qu'et manner in which it stitches, 
braids, etc. Unfortunately, there are no premiums of- 
fered this year at the N. O. Fair, consequently the Wil- 
son can not show its superiority over all other ma- 
chines in carrying off all the premiums, as it has done 
before. No machine ever exhibited has met with such 
success in receiving premiums as the Wilson. It is the 
best sewing machine in the world, and the Sweeping 
Victories it has gained, the large sales that are daily 
made, and the increasing demand for itpare the best 
proofs that it has no equal. The magnificent sales- 
rooms of this company, corner of Superior and Bond 
Streets, will be brilliantly illuminated every evening 
this week, to give every one an opportunity to exam- 
ine the Wilson and see the Palace of Sewing Machi 


REMINISCENCES 
Of an Old Man. 


After A. B. Dunann, N. A. 
A MAGNIFICENT NEW CHROMO 


BY 


L. PRANG & CO. 





Mr. Durand is the oldest of our American artists, 
and one of the most poetical, withal. This latter qual- 
ity is shown to a remarkable degree in the picture un- 
der consideration, which is one of his earlier produc- 
tions. A grove of trees on the left, a stream gliding 
through it, a cow-pasture, a farm-house on the right, 
the village, with its church-spire, and, finally, a range 
of blue hills in the distance. These are the elements 
that make up the scene upon which the artist unfolds 
the whole drama of life. Children are playing on the 
meadows, the boys with ball and bat, the girls swing- 
ing in the trees, lovers are wooing in the shady grove, 
the farmers are busy reaping and garnering their har- 
vest, and under the shadows of a mighty oak sits an - 
old man, with silvery locks, contemplating the specta- 
cle before him, which is well fitted, indeed, to call up 
the reminiscences of a life time. 


Size, 3234 x 2134 (the largest so far published by us). 


Price per Copy, $25. 





Tuis CHromo Is 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
. AT THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
(Corner 63d Street and 3d Avenue), 
TOGETHER WITH THE PAINTING 


which served as the model, thus giving the public an 
ew to judge of the fidelity of the reproduc- 
on. 


CALL ‘AND SEE IT! 


as well as the other new chromos and originals exhib- 
ited at the same place. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
OF 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


can be had gratis, by applying for them at the exhibi- 
tion buildi g, or by i 





—Cleveland Daily Herald, Sept. 13, 1872. The sales- 
room in this city is at 707 Broadway.—[Com.] 











Facts ror THE Lapres.—HeEten LAunce- 
FORD, Lowell, Mass., reads by the hour while 
she is doing ordinary sewing with her Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine, and recommends 
it for simplicity, durability, rapidity, and beauty 
of work. See the new Improvements and Woods’ 
Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[Com.] 





Coteate & Co.’s CasHMERE Bouquet Soar is an il- 
lustration of By gesagt which is deserved. It has 
been welcomed to the toilets of the ladies, and sheds 
its perfume in man} a household of America. Its name 
is synonymous with fragrance.—[Com.] 

















Copyine Wuaer..—B: 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 

a 


the means of the newly in- 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





SE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A™ DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
because it is reliable.., 


* THANKFUL 


For past favors, Mrs. C.G. PARKER wishes to inform 
the public that a full supply of Winter Goods being 
now offered for sale in this city, she continues to make 
— of every description, at her usual rates. 
amples sent on receipt of 25 cts. For circular, with 
reference (free), address _ Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


JEFFERS, ,tt73, 


LADIE } BOOTS & 


SHOES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


FALL and WINTER SAMPLES now READY. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will pyrchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, upon ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
am; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. Cossart, with Arnold, 
Constable, & Co. ;’'C. C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
& Co.; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 835 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipwre and Point Laces, and materiais 
for making thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


























g postage-stamp to 
L. PRANG & CO., 
Boston, i!Tass. 





If you want the Choicst, most 
Fragrant, and Delicate 
PER 


MES 
ever imported, and all distilled 
from natural flowers, ask for the 
NEW EXTRACTS of the 
CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 
of London. 
Tur Wi1p Fiowers or Inpia, 
Burrerriy Orcuis, 
MEapow. QUEEN, 
Hawrtuorn Broom, 
Martntora, rr 
Crown Bovagvet, 
and 25 other varieties. 
Names copyrighted and Trade- 
Mark registered. For sale by all 
First-Class ists, 
THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
Sole Ag’ts for U.S. and Canadas. 


$100 REWARD 


FOR A REMEDY 
SUPERIOR TO 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES FOR ALL 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


Whether in young or old, married or single, at the 


























dawn of womanhood,or that critical period, the turn of 
life. This unsurpasstd Remedy exerts such a prompt 
and decided influence, of a Tonic and Invigorating na- 
ture, that a most marked improvement is seen and felt. 
Itiza CERTAIN CURE, prompt and specific in 
its action, and never known to fail during 16 years’ ex- 
perience. Itis perfectly safe and reliable for all classes 
of females, in every condition of health and station of 
life. $100 will be given for an incurable 
ease. Send for our Circular. Sold by all Druggists. 
One Dollar per Bottle. 
J. WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John St., New York, Proprietors. 
‘MOTHERS, 
Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended 
by the most eminent [= nose ap U 
V ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 

E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
LADIES, WHY SUFFER 
With those NERVOUS HEADACHES, when 
by using our Patent Metallic Shields you can be relieved 
in thirty minutes, and permanently cured in two weeks. 
For sale by Gro. SWEETSER, —— S Wall St., New 
York. Price $5 00 per pair. Sent by Mail or Express. 

Send for Circular giving de- 
LADIES scription of the most wonderful 
discovery in ‘ld for beautifying the complexion. 
Freckles and Moth Patches removed in ten days. 
Warranted. Address 
Mrs. SHAW, 841 6th Ave., New York. 
A SPECIALTY. 

Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 
by our firm. Patterns, Photographs, and Drawings 
sent at cost, on application, to those desiring to pur- 
chase. G. L. KELTY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. Y. 

R. SAPP’S Improved 
WALKING-MOTION TREADLE 
needed by all using Sewing Machines. It entirely 
obviates the evil of the old treadle. Send for Cir- 
cular, and read testimonials from Physicians and oth- 
ers who are using these Treadles. 
FESSENDEN & CO., 791 Broadway, New York. 
END 15 CENTS to Mavox’s Heratp, Cheshire, 
O., for a copy and a Beautiful Chromo. 
K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. ; 600 
F, acres ; 21st ee Gonpadlapens Trees, Buss, 





Hever Piants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cts. 








Amore, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St., N. ¥,, 
Having completed their addition, are now offering 
their 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
DRESS GOODS 
in all the latest fabrics, comprising 
CACHEMIR SICILIEN, Plain and Brocaded, 
(Styles strictly confined to this house). 
IRISH AND FRENCH POPLINS. 
CARMELITE CASHMERES. 

“s CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS, 
DRAP DE NICE, MERINOES, CACHEMIRS. 
PLAIN, FANCY, and RICHLY BROCADED SILKs 

(in all the Newest Colorings). i 
DAMASK CREPELINES (all Silk). 

BLACK SILKS IN ALL THE LEADING MAKES, 

TRIMMING AND CLOAKING VELVETS. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, AND HDKFS. 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR and CASHMERE SHAWLS, 

MOURNING GOODS. 
WHITE GOODS, LINENS, HOSIERY. 
UNDERWEAR. 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS, AND QUILTS. 
FURNISHING GOODS, &c., &c. 


COR. OF BROADWAY & NINETEENTH ST., N.Y, 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES, 
i] 


SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
RETAILED AT IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 
32 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
32 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
32 inches long, weight 5 oz., only $15 00. 
32 inches long, weight 6 oz., only $18 00. 


Coronet or Crown Braids, Solid Hair, 2 0z., 20 inches, 
only $4 50. 
BACK CURLS, 
Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 











rally curly. 
Sie. My Price. fetailsin N.Y. for 
Moedinm...5.. 00.0... Bu O0sescdcnssseas 10 00 
rge 00 





LONG SINGLE CURLS. 
22-inch Hair (naturally curly), only...... $3 00 
24 “ “ “ “ “ ere 3 





26 “ “ “ “ “ 


Frizweft or Face Curls, 50 >ts. per yard. 


Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only hair importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

- CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843.4 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 

Will send goats, Cc bot by 5 aap or by mail or 
e prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
ioieok letter or P. QO. money order. . 





Cor d by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. Please mention Harper's Bazar when you write. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
‘Premium Safety ”’ Oil, 











SAFEST 2 PUREST OIL. 
IN THE WORL 


Y. Tribune. Sold by all 

im dealers in the U.S. Ad- 

dress 

y Seen DENSLOW & BUSH, 
-_ SGN = 130 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ADIES who prize a beautiful complexion, and 

have not. used Palmer’s Invisible, should procure 
a sample envelope of this most charming of all face 
powders, which can be had gratuitously at drug stores, 
and of S. PALMER, 12 Platt St., New York. 


VALUABLE 


Books for the Young 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 


Author of “ Life of the Stephensons," ‘ History of the 
Huguenots,” &c. 


SELF-HELP. 
Self-Help; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


It enforces the wholesome lessons that genuine suc- 
cess in any purpose of life is to be expected or achieved 
only by the resolute practice of industry, patience, and 
-perseverance, and that the continual exercise of these 

malities will enable him who is most moderately en- 
dowed by ne.ture or favored by circumstances to win 
the highest rewards and accomplish the noblest deeds; 
and that habits of exact, zealous, and unremitting ap- 
plication sre more certain to secure their possessor the 
object of his desire, be it wealth, influence, or reputa- 
tion, then is the strongest inherent aptitude or even 

nius itself. These principles are illustrated by 4 

ost of examples from the history of the most eminent 
men of all ranks and professions.—Chicago Evening 


Post. 
CHARACTER. 
Character. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


We believe there are few books which have done 
more real good and been more influential in devel 
ing real men than Samuel Smiles's “Self-Help.” This 
volume on “Character is a companion piece, and 
will be alike happily effective. Its plan is to draw 
from that vast range of biographical literature with 
which this writer is so erereny and usefully ac- 
quainted the most entertaining bits of information 8 
exemplary for his readers, weaving these together un- 
der their respective general subjects with pleasant 
twining of his own thought, and introducing each 
chapter with a readable essay of advice. Among the 
divisions of this book are those on ap ee pm of 
friends, in marriage, and in books; the discipline of ex- 
perience; work, temper, self-control, courage ; and in 
each he draws the fullest entertainment and instruc 
tion. We wish that these two books of Mr. Smiles 
could be put into the hands of every youth, young man 
and woman in America—it would be for infinite good; 
An admirable Index makes “Character” also 
as a work for reference.—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


z 
RTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
> 


2. 
'E ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘‘Johp Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


8. 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Exiza F. Pot- 
LagD. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


4, 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gain 
Hamitron, Author of ‘‘ Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


5. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illustra- 
tions by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. III. of Harrzr’s Houssz- 
nop DiokEns. 

Also ready: 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Illustrations by J. 
Mahoney. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 

by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 


6. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Grap- 
stone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


a 
JHE MAID OF SKER. ANovel. By R. D. Braox- 
worE, Author of ‘Cradock Nowell,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


8, 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. I. A Novel. By Groraz 
Exrot, Author of ‘‘Adam Bede,” “ Romola,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. I. Ready.) Uni- 

| form in appearance with Harper’s Library Edition 

:. of George Eliot’s Novels. 


9. 

HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Davin B. Soort, Author of “A 
School History of the United States.” With Maps 
and Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


10. 

OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. Or1pnant, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” ‘‘The Perpetual Cu- 
rate,” ‘‘ Laird of Norlaw,” “ Agnes,” &c. Svo, Pa- 

| per, 75 cents. 

11. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 

AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 

sailles. ba 4 Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
G) 


U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


12. 
THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Anrnony Trottoprg, Author of ‘Ralph the Heir,” 
| “Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” “Phineas 
Finn," &c. With Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. om 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW (approved June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, and a full 
eee Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Hokacz 

Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; broth, $1 00. 


14 
A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. Casuen 
Horr. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


15. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 

{ Fund. y H. Paturr, M.A., Lord Almoner’s 

; Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. With Maps and numercus Illus- 

} trations from Photographs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 
Tyrwhitt Drake. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


16. 

4 GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Wa: Frage, Author of ‘Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. . 





ta" Hanprr & Brorurrs will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the»price. 
ta Harper's Catarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. Ls 
You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piavos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than $3! 
to make any $600 Piauo sold 
through Agents, all of whom make 
m 100 per ct. profi We hav 
no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
: ‘actory price, and warrant 
. le Send for illustrated cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
4 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
ce. 


U.S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


. . 

Knox Fruit Farm and Nurseries. 

Our Catalogue of imported Hyacinths, Tulips, Lil- 
ies, and other flowering bulbs for fall planting, mailed 
On receipt of stamp. Our Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalogue of Small Fruits, &c., ready Oct. Ist; mailed 
on receipt of 10 cents. Price-List on application. 
R« CUMMING & CO., successors to J. Knox, 99 
Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
es 


LUNDBORGS’ 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 





lies at F; 
5 Years. 











Do Your Own Printing 


WITHA NOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as tho 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
FOR THE PURPOSE! 


Goat er Goornetive & illustrated Pamphlet 
to BENJ. O. WOODS, MANUFACTURER, 
349—351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts, Boston ; 
Wa. Y. Epwarps, 543 B: way , ee 
KELLY, HoWELL& LUDWIG, 917 Market St, 
Philadelphia; Jno. F. EDWakb8, 603 North 
Fourth St, St. Louis; A.C. KELLOGG, 53—55 
South Jefferson St, Chicago:...... Agents. 
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** QUICK TRANSIT—The Question Settled. 


PX While engineers and capitalists are laying their heads together to send us 
through space with bird-like swiftness; it may be as well to state that the 
quickest possible transit from a state of debility and despondency to a condi- 
tion of health and vigor is secured by the use of 


% TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
4 ee \ 4 oy This most refreshing and delightful of thirst-quenching draughts is a positive 
DON p specific for dyspepsia, feverishness, an overflow of bile, constipation, nervous 
weakness, sick headache, and all disorders of the digestive, secretive, and ex- 
cretiveorgans. The true article is procurable at all drug stores. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our business will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is wnquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of every 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or, for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 





A DOMESTIC 






LIFETIME.” 

’ address : ; 

“DOMESTIC” 8 M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 
ADIES! 

Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
wiil prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 
MAGNETIC TIME-KEEPER, Srcutun. “x rerees 
GEM for the ot ‘traveller, trader, , farmer, and for 


t! every a 5 

EVERYBODY desiring a reliable time-keeper, and also « superior 

5 eas watchin, edi works, giass erystal, ell inc neat 
time cep 








com 

OROIDE case. WARRANTED to denote and to k 

in two fothing like st! This per= 
willl prepaid to any 


KING & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ONEY FOR POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $30 per 
‘i week paid to honest men and women, to engage 
with us at once. Business honorable and first-class. 
Four beautiful Chromos given away to agents, and 
every thing furnished. G. Wenner & Co., Marion, O. 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more mohey at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Oo., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 














All genuine 
Liebig’? Ex- 
tract of Meat 
bears the sig- 
nature, in 
blue ink, of 
Baron Liz- 
H Bie, the in- 
> : 3 ventor, across 
—_ the label. 
NONE OTHER IS GENUINE. 
This Extract is made under Baron Liebig’s control, 
and guaranteed from the finest Beef. Physicians, in 
prescribing, and purchasers 
will please take notice and e . 
ask for the Extract with 
Liebig’s signature, thus: 
J. MILHAU?S SONS, Sole Agents, 
183 Broadway & 15 Dey St., N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravev vo Fir any Freurr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOI SEPARATE PIKOK OF TUE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 


CAUTION! 











Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “i 


MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 years old) Ls 

GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 years . 
HILD'S 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
years old) $ 


YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 year | RES i re ne « 33 


WEE disRddMie a eeden chi meneeniiaédetanase a 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. « 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

i 8 PL Sr pe 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

AND S)} on ae ee * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “@ 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ = 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)...............sccsees =< 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

ee OS eee eee - 6 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... de 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... bale 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

RE PE, WE ORs si nnsecncars<ccsenas at 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... © 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... be 


LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ** 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 


skirt, and Walking Skirt.................0.+ * 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old)..............sccesees - 


POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 


GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
ing Gown : 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 ; 


years old) 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt 

PRINCESSE ‘POLONAISE WALKIN! 

DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.. 

DOUBLE TALMA, APRON- 
LONG WALKING SKIRT...............4- 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The popularity of M'Clintock & Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowledged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is some desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 













HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1872, 


ConrTENTS : 


THE BUCCANEER. By Rionarp Henry Dana. 
ILiustRations.—‘“‘ And there sits Lee the Spec- 

tre’s Back; gone! gone! and none to save !”— 

“ And inland rests the green, warm Dell.”—“ Yet 

still she's looking toward the Shore beyond the 

Waters black in Night."—“ Why, in the Shadow 

of the Mast, stands that dark, thoughtful Man 

alone ?""—“ Lee struck him to the Heart."—“ All 
shun him; Children peep and stare.”—‘* And 
there's no Way that I can find; I've tried all Day 
and Night!" he seaward looked, and sighed."— 

‘Lee kneels, but can not pray. Why mock him so? 

The Ship has cleared the Fog, Lee, see her go."— 

“‘The climbing Moon plays on the rippling Sea." 

DOWN THE DANUBE. By Junivs Henri Browne. 

—(First Paper.) 

ILtustRations.—The Iron Gate on the Dannbe, 
near Orsova, in Wallachia.—Recreation of Ulmites. 
--The Cautious Baker.—The Torture Chamber at 
Ratisbon.—Brewery at Ratisbon.—The Valhalla. 
—Passau.— View at Linz.—The Strudel.— Maria 
Taferl.—The Abbey of Mélk.—Diirrenstein.—St. 
Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna.—Belvedere Gardens, 
Vienna.—Garden Concerts, Vienna. 

NEW YORK HARBOR POLICE. : 
Tuivsrrations. — ‘Dock Rats." —The Patrol 

Boat.—Police Boat Seneca.—‘‘ Dock Rangers."— 

Nest of young “Dock Rats ;" exterior.—Nest of 

young “Dock Rats ;" interior.—A favorite Ren- 

dezvous for Thieves on East River.—A Skirmish. 

—Interior of a Junk-Shop.—The Junk-Shop at 

Noonday.—The Desideratum. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
ItLustRaTions.—Nathaniel Hawthorne.—Birth- 

place of Hawthorne.—Old Manse, Concord, Massa- 

chusetts. — Residence of Hawthorne, Concord, 

Massachusetts. — Custom-House, Salem, Massa- 

chusetts. —Grave of Hawthorne, Sleepy. Hollow 

Cemetery, Concord, Massachusetts. — Fac-simile 

of Hand-writing of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

MADAME GERDER’S HUSBAND. By rus Avutnor 

or “Parry.” 

FISHING—MAY AND I. 

Iui.veTration.—‘* We came, with Fishing Line 
and Rod, my blue-eyed May and I.” 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuaoxrray. 
Cuarter XIX. Kensington Palace Chapel. 
CuapTer XX. Rhoda to Dolly. 

Cuarter XXI. Cinders. 

Cnartrr XXII. Mrs. Palmer. 

, Cuarter XXIII. The Terrace at All-Saints Col- 

ege. 

ILLustRations. — Head-Piece. — ‘'‘ Dolly, will 
you come too?’ he said.” 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 

By Emitto Casteran.—(Fifth Paper.) 

“TL BACIO.” By Justin M‘Carrny. 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 

A LITTLE STORY FOR GENTLEMEN. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER.—III. 

OCTOBER'S SONG. : 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wusre Corts. 

First Scene. Tur CotTraGr on THE FRONTIER. 
Cuarpter I. The Two Women. 
Cuarpter II. Magdalen—in Modern Times. 
Cuapter III. The German Shell. 
Cuarter IV. The Temptation. 
Cuarter V. The German Surgeon. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
A SIMPLETON. — A STORY OF THE DAY. By 
Cuarirs Reape. 

IMPROVISATIONS.—III. By Baranp Tay1or. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


tw New Subscribers will be supplied with Hanrrer’s 
Magazine from the commencement of Cuaries Reaper's 
Story, in the August Number, 1872, to the close of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making Sixteen 
Noumpbers—ror Four Dotiars. 


oo 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Wrerkty, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's MaGazineg, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’ 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the MaGazine, WERKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
26 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazing, or 20 cents for 
the Werk ty or Bazak, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Ordér or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuxrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teems FoR ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOMICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha: "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








P,0. BOX1409, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Loadin to $300. Double Shot 
Het Bingle Cane, Sito $20. Rifles, $8 








$97 5 AMONTH. Agents wanted. Best cheap Sew- 
ing Machine. U.S. M. Co., Biddeford, Me. 


$425 Mon mao 


& 


Gu to $150. 
to $75. Scuens 4 to $25. Saxp Stamp ror Paick- 
vere, 


List. Army Gunes, $¢., bought or traded for. 


[Ocrozer 12, 1879, 
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EDUCATION. 


“* Hobson, they tell me you’ve taken your Boy away from the Public School. What's that for?” 
“*Cause the Master ain’t fit to teach un!” 

“‘Why, I’ve heard he’s a very good Teacher.” 

“Well, all I know is, he wanted to make Tom spell ‘ Taters’ with a P!” 


« } \ is . 





FACETIZ:. 


WE see announced a work entitled ‘‘ Gas, and All About It.” We 
trust its author has thrown some light on that very obscure article. 
For instance, we hear about gas ‘‘ with the illuminating power of 
three candles.” Does this mean that one must have three candles— | 
we have very often to employ one—to see whether the gas is alight \ 
or not? 

A Tune not Grneratty Known—That people who get to high | 
words often use low language. 

Anotuer—That carpets, though bought by the yard, are worn by 
the foot. eo 

Wart an Assurpity !—A ged states that a girl in Illinois has 
drowned herself because of having warts on her hands. We have ~ 
known girls driven to all sorts of disasters by persistent chaps, but | |/> 
this is the first instance of warts inducing a young person to drown i 
herself. Perhaps she was only trying wart-er cure. ' 

———_—_>__—. 

A Mostoat Hint.—A gentleman fond of early hours has a musical 
box in his drawing-room which plays “‘ Home, Sweet Home” atlir.m. = | 
precisely. | 

Can an electric eel be said to lead a shocking life? 





pbs Leait: Ya 

Young ladies who lace themselves too tightly when dressing for i 

dinner evidently prefer grace before meat. { 
SSS oe 


The two front legs of horses are, curiously enough, called fore-legs, 
while the other two are always styled hind-legs, even when the ani- j 
mals are not dear (deer). 





—_—_—@—— 
A promising young man is all very well: better have a paying one. y , / EI 
ee \ Hh] | it oe 
A Rericction, nut not a Consotation.—This world is full of As “i NR \ Wwe NN 
compensations. The more prices go up, the more we have to “‘ come | | Yy ) \ = PAN 
down” for every thing. | \ UP | \ Ra rte 22 


A Free Acent—One who goes off with his master’s cash. 
a THE ONLY WAY TO SETTLE HIM 


(i.e., Old Fack, who always stops to Lunch). 
Mamma. “ Nurse, if Mr. Gorger is still here in a Quarter of an Hour, Bring in Baby.” 


A Sten.—To take down the gridiron from the nail where it is 
hanging, with the left hand, is a sign that there will be a broil in the 
tchen. 























CEREMONY. 
“ Well, good-by, dear Mrs. Jones. I hope you will Excuse my-not having Called—the Distance, you know ! 
Perhaps you will kindly take this as a Visit ?” 
“Oh, certainly! And perhaps you will kindly take this as a Visit Returned?” 


had at Tom Brisket’s one Sunday afte 

Fat Ditto. “I should think I did!’ 
Fat Ditto. “Ah! wasn’t it!” 
Lean GORMANDIZER. “I often 





wish 


PALATE | | 


Visitor. “Mr. Thompson in?” 

Servant. “No, Sir! he ain’t come ’ome yet, Sir!” 
Visitor. ““H'm! ’ 
Servant. “Shure I dunno, Sir; when he’s In he’s always Out, Sir!” 


Lean Gormannizer. “I say, Jack, do you recollect a certain Saddle of Four-yeat-old Welsh Mutton we 
rnoon about this time last year?” 


Lean Gormanonizer. “That was a Saddle of ‘Mutton, Jack !” 
(Long pause.) : 
I'd taken Another Slice of that Saddle of Mutton, Jack!” 


——<—<—= 
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OUT AND OUT! 





That’s very awkward. When can I see him?” 


ON A TsRE. 


This story is told of a father who was one evening teaching his 
little boy to recite his Sunday-school lesson. It was from the four. 
teenth chapter of Matthew, wherein is related the parable of a ma 
licious individual who went about sowing tares. 

‘““What is a tare? Tell me, my son, what a tare is,” asked the 
anxious parent. 

“You had ’em!” 

“ Johnny, what do you mean 2?” asked the father, opening his eyes 
rather wide. 

Pi last week, when you didn’t come home for three days,” 
= Johnny, “‘I heard mother tell Aunt Susan that you were ona 

are.” 

Johnny was immediately sent to bed. 


oa ceases 
Srranez Faot.—Though a pawnbroker’s shop is crowded, it is 
always a loansome place. 


“‘T don’t remember having ever seen you before,” as the lawyer 
said to his i 





Companions 1w-ARMS—Twins. 


a 
Dovsriess.—A wag affirms that pillows, though not belonging to 
the human species, come under the head of rational beings, 


Tue Re-Leavine Orricer—Spring. 


Sunday is the strongest day, because all the others are week days; 
yet, if it is the strongest, why is it so often broken? 


ee ns 
Is the man Who believes in suppers necessarily sup(p)erstitious? 
Recpetiligicon 


Why is the inside of a thing unintelligible ?—Because we can't 

make it out. ° 
UNPLEASANTNESS OF FREEZING. 

Riggles, a queer genius, had made frequent promises to his friends 
that he would put an end to himself. One stinging cold night he 
vowed he would go out and freeze to death. About 11 p.m. he re 
turned, shivering and snapping his fingers. 

“Why don’t you freeze ?” asked a loving relative. 

**By Jove!” said the udo-suicide, “when I freeze I mean to 
take a warmer night than this for it!” 


(Pause.) 
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